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I. 


Wuar a lot we have to learn! Something to teach also, no doubt, 
but what a lot to learn !—I write in May of 1914. Twenty years 
ago, when I was in New York last, I thought we had a lot to 
teach. But that is not so any longer. Much of what we could 
teach they have quickly and quietly assimilated. But we, when 
are we going to get past our class distinctions and our reserve, 
and get the genial, happy, high-spirited boyish-hearted tone of this 
delightful people ? We are all afloat together for a tiny voyage 
in this little raft of a world upon the infinite ocean of space. 
How absurd that we should be superior or aloof to our fellow 
-voyagers! It is fine to see the democratic kindliness which pervades 
this country. 

Twenty years ago this was an ill-paved, noisy city. The surfaces 
now are excellent and the noises abated. Twenty years ago the 
police force consisted of stout, elderly, coarse-looking men, who 
seemed, so far as traffic management was concerned, to be very 
inefficient. Now the men are young, vigorous, and exceedingly 
capable at their job. The traffic handling is remarkably good, and 
reflects equal credit upon the police organisation and upon the 
discipline of the drivers. A certain air of truculence has also 
departed from the men. In all ways—so far as superficial outward 
inspection goes—they seem to me worthy to compare with our own 
admirable force. 

But the people in the streets—-they make the finest spectacle 
in America. I write on a Sunday morning, with the New York 
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church bells chiming. This afternoon my wife and I will go down 
to Coney Island to see the crowds of pleasure-seekers. I know 
already what our experience will be. We shall meet many 
thousands of cheerful, good-humoured men, and as many smiling, 
happy women ; we shall find a very high average of physical beauty 
in each sex ; we shall see great swarms of people in innocent enjoy- 
ment, and among them all we shall not encounter one ragged 
person, one wicked, drink-blotched face ; not one of those half sad, 
half comic, shambling, cringing, broken-down figures who are 
delightful in Dickens, but surely loathsome in life. They tell me 
it is a period of stagnation here. I can only answer that I have 
never seen such evidences of prosperity anywhere. By what 
magic of American energy or natural resources or tariff juggling 
they do it I know not, but only a blind man could go down Broadway 
and watch the crowds and doubt that this civilisation is more evenly 
distributed and has a higher average than our own. 

They say that the chief industry of New York is knocking itself 
down and building itself up again. It is amazing to see the immense 
changes which twenty years have brought about. How surprised 
a Londoner would be if, after such an absence, he found that Regent 
Street, Oxford Street, and Bond Street had been entirely rebuilt, 
with not one of the famous shops or houses left standing! That 
would just about describe what has happened here. It is another 
city. I lived here in 1894, and now I hunt about to show my wife 
the place and I am unable to find it. The houses, of course, are 
sprouting for ever higher. We have not yet quite reached the 
point foretold by a friend of mine, when the journey from the street 
to his office above would be the same as to his suburban home, the 
one horizontal and the other perpendicular. But when you have 
been fired up the fifty-nine storeys of the Woolworth pile, and when 
in the rapid ascent you feel the throb in your ears and incipient 
headache which comes from the change of atmospheric pressure, 
you realise the size of this greatest of inhabited buildings. Eighteen 
thousand persons are, as I am told, under its roof, and if it were to 
fall it would cut a swath of nearly one-sixth of a mile amid the 
smaller houses around it. 

We stood on the summit and looked down on the wonderful 
panorama, the long thin city, the two great rivers, the island- 
studded bay, the swarming streets, with the thousands of hurrying 
straw-hatted pigmies. What a lot of humanity there is, and how 
very small is each unit! I cling to the hope of separate permanent 
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existence and the continued life of the individual. A man bulks 
large in his own thoughts, but viewed in the mass from a distance 
this ferment of microbes is not imposing. Is each of these 
atoms the heir of the ages, and is it indeed needful that he shall 
enjoy his heritage for ever? Is he the object of profound divine 
solicitude, and is the universe a soul-factory for the perfection 
of such infinitesimal creatures? Reason shrinks appalled, while 
Hope will still remind us that, small as these creatures are, we 
know nothing bigger. We are at the top of Nature’s class down 
here, and if there is any higher remove, then it is we who are in 
the direct succession to it. So Reason and Hope can go hand in 
hand on that. 

There are few—very few—old buildings left in New York. I 
think Americans will some day bitterly regret that they have not 
been more reverent in this matter. I could not hear of any actual 
buildings of the Dutch period. The Battery no doubt stands upon 
the site of the old fort, but I do not think any of the original stone- 
work is left. The only Dutch relic that I have seen is a gnarled 
branch of Peter Stuyvesant’s pear-tree which he brought from 
Holland in 1665. This is piously preserved in the City Hall, which 
is itself of the very earliest nineteenth century, and contains a good 
deal of eighteenth-century furniture. There is the table on which 
Washington wrote his first message to Congress. There too—and 
there again—looking down from each wall is the strong face, with 
the tight lips and slightly underhung jaw, of the great father of his 
country. He has heavy, brooding, steadfast eyes. He was a worthy 
leader in so great a cause. The pitiable part of it is that inde- 
pendence must have come in another generation or two, without any 
bloodshed or ill-feeling, from the natural growth of the American 
people. It would have been an evil thing for Great Britain had it 
not been so, as in that case, with our45 millions, we should now be a 
mere appendix to our 100 million consort, and be planning perhaps 
a patriotic rising and declaration of independence upon our own 
account. The races now will never merge their individuality, nor 
would it be desirable that they should. I do not see, however, 
why in the course of years—or very suddenly if the occasion served 
—there should not be found something of the nature of the old Pan- 
Hellenic League. By this every nation of Greek extraction could in 
classic days assemble to discuss those subjects which were of common 
interest. We have the framework of such a body in our quinquennial 
Imperial Conferences, where Canada, Africa, New Zealand, and 
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Australia take counsel with the Motherland. Is it beyond the 
regions of the possible that where some defensive policy against a 
common danger had to be discussed America might also be repre- 
sented at so august an assembly, which would no doubt be as ready 
to gather in Washington as in London ? Some nexus may be needed 
some day for a mutual insurance, and it would seem possible for 
monarchy and republic to remain loyal to their own traditions and 
yet to find it in such a council. 

To return to the old buildings, even the City Hall has been 
threatened by iconoclasts. Let America hold on tight to all she 
has that is historical. Washington Square at least should never 
be allowed to fall into the hands of the reconstructor. This is a 
real bit of the old city, and a restful joy to look upon. But apart 
from New York, all along that line of country which I hope soon to 
traverse between here and Canada, the line of the old scalping raids 
and frontier villages, there should still exist traces of forts and 
palisades and loopholed Colonial houses which, if they be tenderly 
preserved, will be viewed with ever-increasing veneration by all 
who believe, as I do, that Francis Parkman wielded the most magic 
pen of any historian, save perhaps Macaulay, with whom I have an 
acquaintance. The future of the world lies, I think, mainly with 
America, but she should keep her grip upon her past. 


II. 


Mr. William J. Burns, the famous American private detective, 
met me on my arrival at New York. It sounds a compromising 
statement—a nemesis for the number of dream criminals whom I 
have at various times arrested. But it was the warm hand of 
welcome and not a pair of darbies that Burns was holding out to me, 
for he is a friend of old standing. 

We have a branch of the Burns Agency newly established in 
England, and there is ample need of something of the sort. The 
official police may possibly resent it at first, but they would soon 
recognise it, not as a rival, but as a powerfulally. It may supple- 
ment their efforts in many ways, and it may be a source of strength 
to the ordinary citizen. However, I could not answer for any Burns 
Agency which had not a Burns to direct it, and such men are very 
rare. I look upon him as one of the forces which are moulding 
modern America. He will leave his country much purer and better 
than he found it. 
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To show how his agency works, and how it is a source of strength 

to the ordinary citizen, one has only to look at the Frank murder, 
which is now interesting this country. This is a case where a child 
at Atlanta, in Georgia, was murdered under peculiarly atrocious cir- 
cumstances. A young Jew named Frank was held for the crime. 
The evidence was preposterous, but the police, having acted pre- 
cipitately, were faced by the loss of credit which would come from 
admitting their mistake. It was exactly the situation of Oscar 
Slater and the Glasgow authorities. In the case of Frank, as of 
Slater, a case was made up of shreds and patches, a little suspicion 
here, a racial prejudice there, absolutely false statements as to fact, 
vague allegations of previous evil conduct, witnesses whose opinions 
were moulded by suggestion—all the familiar array by which Justice 
is baffled. The man was condemned to death. And here America 
showed that it had what England lacks. In England it is only by 
the long-drawn, inconclusive agitation of a few amateurs that a 
reversal can be hoped for. In America the friends of the ill-used 
man can turn to Burns. It is one of his admirable maxims that no 
money can induce him to touch a case if he is not convinced of its 
justice. Having been convinced, he at once turned his whole energy 
and organisation to the task of setting the thing right. By what 
other means could it be done when all the local authorities are hand 
in glove with each other? Of course he had great difficulties to 
meet. The prejudice of Jew and Gentile was now complicated with 
that of local jealousy. Georgian papers forgot the whole subject 
of justice in their sectional indignation that their own police force 
should be set right by a stranger. But the stranger holds the 
winning hand and the game will be his. Through his exertions it 
will be tried once more before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Then we shall see what we shall see. 

I take this case as an instance of the practical working of one 
side of Burns’ activities. But there are others. Here is a man who 
is absolutely honest, absolutely fearless, and out for one object only, 
which is to make the law of the land respected—a fine weapon 
ready to hand for every reformer in any city which suffers under 
the tyranny of ‘ graft.’ The cannibal City Father who grew fat 
upon his own child has received a setback and been compelled to re- 
consider his paternal duties since Mr. Burns appeared upon the scene. 
Festive and venal mayors look less rubicund when their eyes light 
upon this tribune of the people. Pictures have become less common 
in certain council-rooms since it has been shown that the disc of 
a detectophone may lurk behind one of them, and Mr. Burns’ 
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stenographer be recording the conversation in some room at the far 
end of the block. There is a long list of towns which he has cleaned 
up—and some British-American ones are on it, for corruption, un- 
fortunately, does not cease to grow at the 49th degree of latitude. 

But yet another new field is opened up by the Burns system— 
and this is the most valuable of all. It is that prevention of crime 
is far more important than its detection or punishment. This 
prevention is to be attained by making certain crimes so dangerous, 
so sure to bring retribution, that it is no longer worth while to take 
the risk of committing them. Theoretically, of course, the police of 
the country should do this. Practically, in a huge country it is not 
so. Thedistances are so great and there is so little connection between 
the police organisations that the criminal can escape from one place 
and find a clear field in another. This is where Mr. Burns steps in. 
He undertakes to protect a bank. By an elaborate organisation 
and unwearied patience he does what he undertakes. Criminals 
find by experience that if a bank is announced as under the Burns 
protection, and if they break it, they will never have peace again. 
Sooner or later he will get them. When once this was practically 
established they naturally left that bank alone. Other banks who 
desired the same immunity joined the association. And so it comes 
about that a great number of the American banks announce their 
dependence upon this private police force. Now I hear it is about 
to be extended to hotels. I should think it would act admirably 
there. It may seem strange to our British notions, but I am con- 
vinced that over here it fills a very necessary place in the national 
life. 

It has its disadvantages, however, for the man himself. Mr. 
Burns’ maxim has always been to go for the big men, the large 
‘ grafters’ who had come to consider themselves above the law. One 
after another he has downed them. But they lie and watch their 
conqueror with malignant eyes. Should his foot slip, should he 
stumble into any trap that could be laid for him, should there be 
one moment of weakness in his life, the whole pack would be at his 
throat. But this little, erect, alert man with the calm grey eyes, the 
small reddish moustache, and the clear resonant voice is still their 
master. I have found him and his organisation one of the most 
interesting phenomena in America. 

A great deal of the crime of America does not seem to be the 
offspring of poverty or degradation, but to be cultivated in what we 
should call in England the middle classes. I remember that, when 
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the four gunmen who shot the man whom the police feared were on 
their trial, the papers contained pictures of their sweethearts and 
wives. They were such good and well-dressed types of womanhood 
that I found it hard to believe that the portraits were genuine. 
But yesterday, when I visited the Tombs prison, where criminals 
await their trial, I saw a crowd of the prisoners’ friends waiting for 
an interview. There were some lower types among them, but the 
general effect was a queue waiting at the upper circle door of a good 
London theatre. Is it that American crime is drawn from more 
educated classes, or is it that, being more successful and lucrative, 
it leads to a higher standard of living? I cannot answer that, but 
can only record the fact. 

I passed up a stone stair, with turnkeys and others hurrying 
along corridors which led to it. ‘Is there room in F for another 
Chinaman ?’ a voice was howling. Through a glass door I caught 
a glimpse of a prisoner instructing his attorney. His darting 
hands, now appealing palm upwards, now stabbing points into 
the stolid lounging lawyer, showed his nationality even before 
you caught a glimpse of his eager Italian eyes. Further on a score 
of women sat behind bars in one long cage. I shrank from staring 
at them, but the disinclination did not seem to be mutual. In 
the next row of cells a jovial English forger insisted upon shaking 
me heartily by the hand through his bars. ‘ Very comfortable 
indeed, sir,’ said he, with the air of a connoisseur who compares 
hotels. ‘I was last at Madrid, sir. Very much behind the times. 
Havana, too, is very bad. But this is excellent. For one and 
sevenpence a day I have meals from the restaurant. Very good 
fare. What do they do who have no money? Ah, that’s a rocky 
road, no doubt, sir. But I am very comfortable myself. Good-bye, 
sir. We can’t all be out and about, can we?’ He seized my hand 
once more and shook it heartily. After all, a criminal has some 
claims upon a man who writes on crime. When my old friend, 
Major Arthur Griffiths, was inspecting officially a row of ‘lags,’ 
he heard one whisper to the other, ‘ If it wasn’t for the likes of 
us, the likes of him wouldn’t have a coat to his back.’ 

It seemed a pleasant, bustling, companionable place, the Tombs, 
in spite of its sinister name. The real tomb is at Sing Sing, which 
I visited next day. It lies about thirty miles from the city, in a 
lovely situation on the bank of the Hudson, which makes its shocking 
conditions the more pathetic. In the old days of harsh wardens 
this prison must have been a breeding-place for monsters. A man 
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emerged from it with a vicious hatred for the world which had 
debased him so. Now the Acting Warden, Mr. Clancy, a good 
example of the Celtic Irishman who has shown that capacity 
for administration which we are inclined to deny him at home, 
has done all a man can do to mitigate the conditions imposed 
by the original construction of the prison. It was built in 1825, 
but how even at that early date men could construct such a place 
is beyond my comprehension. The cell in which a man may have 
to spend twenty years or more is roughly 8 feet long, 3} feet 
broad, and 6 feet high, with the bars at the narrow end, so that only 
the minimum of light can reach him. I speak with knowledge, 
for I was barred up in one for some minutes, and was able to assure 
a reporter that I had obtained the only five minutes of rest since 
I arrived in New York. But indeed it is a grim subject for joking 
when one considers it as a permanent home. When the prison 
is crowded two men are put in one of these cells. Under the old 
régime it was customary to lock them up sometimes for forty- 
eight hours without a break. How their reason could sustain it 
is a question—very often, I am told, it did not. Now the prisoners 
are kept at their trades for many hours in the day, so that they are 
more independent of their cells. But even so there is only one 
thing which a rich and progressive State should do with such a 
prison. It should be swept utterly away, with all its horrible 
memories, and the latest and best model placed on its site, for a 
better position could nowhere be found. 

I was amazed, when I entered the prison, to be shown straight 
into a large hall in which seven hundred convicts were seated, 
listening to a rather second-rate and flamboyant music-hall enter- 
tainment. It was curious that I should just happen to strike 
such an occasion, and shows the danger of generalising upon one’s 
experience, as treats of this kind only occur a few times a year, 
and this particular one was in honour of Commemoration Day, 
a charming national holiday which we might well adopt. Hence 
the gleam of light in the darkness of Sing Sing. What an audience 
it was to act before! How eagerly did their starved minds take 
in every joke and allusion! I sat at one side, well to the front, 
and looked back at the audience, the long lines of intent faces 
turned upwards towards the stage. There was something horrible 
and grotesque in the contrast between the vulgar knockabout 
comedians above and the dense serried files of tragedy below! 
So it seemed to the spectator, but no such thoughts were in the 
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minds of the convicts themselves, who entered with whole-hearted 
appreciation into the spirit of the entertainment. There were 
many types of faces among them—a few great ones, many degraded, 
and a few entirely abnormal. Two small, stunted epileptics were 
my nearest neighbours—cases, I should judge, for an asylum rather 
than a prison. Then came a slate-coloured mulatto with an earnest, 
strained expression, a man of fine nature, but capable of sudden 
acts of violence under the goad of ill-usage. Next to him was a 
heavy man with overhanging forehead and deep-set eyes—abnormal, 
brooding, and dangerous. Next to him again was a bright, in- 
telligent lad who might have been a rising young professional 
man. By his side sat an obvious ruffian, stunted, broad-shouldered, 
savage. It was strange indeed to know that out of that rude 
assembly might at any moment be summoned a council of bankers, 
financiers, lawyers, or members of any other learned profession. 
I only trust that no innocent men were eating out their hearts 
among them. With memories of Beck, Edalji, and Oscar Slater, 
I had my uneasy doubts. When one thinks of such possibilities 
the Divine supervision of the Universe seems to be in need of 
justification. 

American public appointments are made very often from 
political reasons, with no regard to the previous experience of 
the individual. To British ears this sounds abominable, and very 
often it is so. But there come occasional compensating cases 
which do something to atone for the failures and scandals. Here, 
in Sing Sing, was an example. Mr. Clancy, whom I have mentioned, 
is an Irish American, a heavy, kindly man, with a Johnsonian face 
and figure. This man knew nothing of prisons when he was made 
warden, but he had a big human heart in his breast and a good 
sensible brain in his head, and the two carried him further than the 
wisdom of the experts. Truly in every profession there is much to 
be said for the fresh eye and the unprejudiced mind. Horrified by 
the mass of misery before him, he set himself earnestly to alleviate 
it and to humanise these poor brutalised creatures. For some 
reason they imagined that he meant them no good, and regretted 
his incompetent predecessor. To show their resentment of the 
change they started a furious riot, in which the prison nearly met 
with destruction, for it was set on fire by the inmates. Mr. Clancy 
showed his resolution in quelling these disturbances, and did not 
allow them to turn him from his kindly intentions, which have 
now softened at every possible point the lot of the prisoners. Some 
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points are not possible, however, and no kindness on the part 
of Mr. Clancy can make these barred dog-kennels fit for human 
habitation. 

I stood in the execution-room, beside the fatal chair. It was a 
clean, well-ordered room. With its benches, its batteries, and its 
wires, it gave the impression of a scientific laboratory. There 
are the wooden arms which more than a hundred convulsed hands 
have grasped. It is a clean but not an entirely satisfactory method 
of homicide. By a wise provision, a post-mortem is immediately 
held, and at this it is not unusual to find that the heart is still 
faintly fluttering. The guillotine, with all its bloodshed, is still 
the most merciful method of destruction, because it is the quickest 
and surest. But why not prussic acid? That is painless and 
instantaneous. Electricity can produce dreadful effects. When 
the four gunmen ‘were executed the jerk at the moment of death 
was so convulsive that the false teeth of one of them shot out 
among the spectators. Horrible ! 

At the other side of the execution-room are the condemned 
cells, and in them, Becker, the ex-policeman, was awaiting his end. 
I am told that he had been a great power in New York, and that a 
number of his fellow prisoners in Sing Sing owed their incarceration 
to him, some of them rather on account of his personal enmity 
than for their own misdeeds. It can be imagined how they exulted 
over the fall of their enemy. When Becker’s appeal failed and 
he had to return, a doomed man, to Sing Sing, it is said that he 
implored that his arrival should be so timed that he might avoid 
the triumphant gaze of his fellow prisoners. 

I ate some of the prison food, which was plain but excellent. 
It was not always so. Men have amassed money by working off 
tainted provisions upon the convicts. When ill-used in this manner 
the poor creatures used to moo like cows. This sound can be 
produced without movement of the lips and cannot therefore be 
traced. When fourteen hundred men do it simultaneously the 
effect must be astounding. Mr. Clancy, with great good sense, does 
not forbid low conversation at meals. ‘ What is the good,’ he 
says, ‘ of forbidding what cannot possibly be prevented?’ Sitting 
elbow to elbow with bent heads in a vast room, nothing can stop 
them from communicating with each other. They did not appear 
to me to take any great advantage of the permission. 

There are punishment cells for refractory prisoners at Sing 
Sing, but they did not seem to me to be the torture chambers of 
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which I have read at Saint Quintin and some other American 
prisons. The cell which I inspected was a good deal larger than the 
ordinary ones, and the punishment consisted in keeping the man 
within it and preventing him from joining the others at work and 
meals. A terrible man was within. He had a thin-lipped, cruel 
face, and he paced like a panther incessantly around the little 
enclosure, his head hanging, his eye looking furtively sideways. 
It was a most fierce and bestial presence. The man was a foreign 
pimp who lured men into houses of ill-fame, whence they occasion- 
ally never emerged. It would be a wicked thing to let such a 
man loose upon the world once more. 

Which brings me to a question which I am ever asking from those 
who might give an answer, but to which no answer is forthcoming. 
Why should a habit and repute criminal ever be released ? 
Consider the extra strain upon the police, the extra danger to the 
public, the corruption of the young. How often one sees an item 
which runs in this fashion: ‘Seven previous convictions were 
shown against the prisoner, all of violent assault. These have now 
culminated in murder.’ A career of uninterrupted brutality has 
ended in the killing of some inoffensive John Smith. But who 
actually killed John Smith? Was the State not an accomplice 
in the crime, even as a keeper who deliberately opened a cage and 
let out a tiger would be responsible for that tiger’s victims? The 
State knows that as sure as night follows day the man, if released, 
will repeat his offence, and that the offence will probably culminate 
in murder; and yet, knowing this, they let the man out. How do 
they stand then to John Smith? The State is there to protect 
him, and yet, by neglecting obvious precautions, it has brought 
about his death and can only afford him such useless reparation as 
lies in revenge. 

No, when a man has thrice been convicted of a penal offence he 
should for ever be segregated from the community in a permanent 
seclusion, which need not be an unduly harsh one. It may mean 
an extension of our prisons, but consider the lessening of crime, the 
easing of the labours of the police, the security of the public, and 
the thinning-out of the criminal classes. I am aware that there are 
already attempts in this direction, but they are dead letters unless 
they are relentlessly carried out. .As Kipling says, ‘ The horn and 
the hump and the hoof and the hide of the law is obey.’ 

It would be a good thing for the United States if the prison 
system could be standardised and directed from Washington. It is 
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a reform, however, which is difficult to effect, as the various States 
are very jealous of Federal encroachment upon their rights. At 
present, in prisons as in marriage laws, each State has its own regula- 
tions, which vary between the utmost extremes. A few yards’ 
difference in the scene of a crime may mean the difference between 
a torture chamber and a rest cure for the criminal. In some cases 
clemency has been pushed to an extraordinary degree. In the 
prison at Great Meadows, in the south of New York State, a Mr. 
Horner has tried most amazing experiments with good results, so 
far as a trial of two years can afford definite conclusions. 

In this wonderful establishment no arms are allowed to the 
warders, there is no prison uniform, and the prisoners are allowed 
not only to go freely about in the neighbourhood of the prison, but 
even to go unescorted for railway journeys of hundreds of miles. 
They become as attached to their life there as the Dartmoor convict 
who was released on the completion of his term and was found 
sleeping in his cell next morning, having burgled the prison during 
the night. At Great Meadows everything is on honour, and the 
man who broke faith would have a hard time at the hands of his 
comrades. I can well understand that such a system may have a 
reforming effect. The question is, will it be a deterrent? May it 
not suggest to the man who meditates crime that at the worst he 
will have a very pleasant seclusion rather than a punishment ? 
I fear it might act in this direction. 

But I do strongly hold that the naked club held over the 
prisoner’s head must have a brutalising effect. I cannot believe 
that it is necessary. The knowledge that there is force in the 
background is enough, without for ever menacing the man with it. 
Without going all the length of Great Meadows this concession to a 
prisoner’s self-respect might well be made. Enough now about 
prisons and prisoners—but good luck to the genial Irish American 
Clancy in his efforts to cleanse Sing Sing. 


(To be continued.) 

















GUNS AND EXPLOSIVES IN THE GREAT WAR. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR DESMOND O’CALLAGHAN, LATE R.A,, 
K.C.V.O. 


Up to within the last few decades the effect of artillery fire has 
been described with good-humoured disparagement as ‘ mainly 
moral,’ and the gunner has inwardly chafed under this commonly 
accepted verdict. The artillery duel took its solemn place as a 
sort of formal rite, but the killing of men and the factor that was 
to decide the battle was the duty of the foot-soldier. Cavalry was 
to be used for reconnaissance and as a ‘ screen,’ the Mounted Infan- 
try being a compromise. Not until the Boer War was the actual 
value of artillery realised by our Army, and then not at first. But 


as the war progressed Commanding Officers of columns began to. 


show themselves unwilling to start without their quota of ‘cow 
guns ’ as the 5-inch 60-pounders were affectionately named. 

I am not, as a gunner, complaining of our virtues remaining so 
long undiscovered, for, truth to tell, in the ’60’s and even later, 
they were not pre-eminent. The Horse Artillery looked upon get- 
ting rid of their ammunition as a waste of time which could be other- 
wise devoted to the perfecting of rapid movements, and to the care 
of horses and shining harness. The Field Artillery were much of 
the same way of thinking ; and the garrison gunner invited all his 
friends, male and female, to witness his prowess in firing prehistoric 
guns at a floating barrel with a flag-staff stuck in it. Neither guns 
nor ammunition offered much temptation to their votaries to coax 
out their merits ; with the then existing material it was difficult to 
be keen. 

I am inclined to think that the first fillip, so far as Horse and Field 
Artillery were concerned, was the letters of Prince Kraft, admirably 
translated by the late Colonel Walford, R.A., for in them there was 
very much more than the oft-quoted maxim, ‘ The first thing is to 
hit, the second is to hit, the third is to hit.’ Soon after the publica- 
tion of these letters the guns began to be improved and with them 
the ammunition, and keen competition became the order of the day. 

That there were keen men who worked hard with the material 
at their disposal long before this era, the history of our regiment 
shows, but it is nevertheless a fact that artillery did not occupy the 
place that it now does in the councils of the great Commanders, 
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and that the fault lay more in the weapons they had to wield than 
in the men who had them in their charge. Now, in what lay this 
great improvement? First, in ammunition, this including smoke- 
less powder, shrapnel shell, fuses, and high explosives. Second, 
in accuracy of shooting, made possible by such improvements in 
the carriage as qualified the guns of the Horse and Field Artillery 
to be called quick-firers. Third, range-finders, observation of fire, 
and the use of the bracket system. This last will be further dealt 
with later on. 

These vast improvements soon met with a ready response. 
Accuracy of shooting increased by leaps and bounds, with a corre- 
sponding intensity of effect, and the Boer War brought home to 
many who had denied us our birthright our full worthiness to 
possess it. The Russo-Japanese War also added to the prestige of 
the gunner, but the desperate character of the hand-to-hand fighting, 
and the reckless bravery displayed by the Infantry, threw the doings 
of the other Arms into the shade. 

In the present war, artillery, machine guns, and the bayonet, 
which, by the by, instructors of our youth had the habit of telling 
us would never be used again, seem to be the deciding factors. 
Shrapnel, shell, and high explosives have shattered strategy and 
changed tactics. 

So far as the Horse and Field Artillery are concerned, it is clear 
that the French field gun is distinctly superior to, and that our 
guns, both 13-pounder and 18-pounder, also compare favourably 
with the German. The French ‘75’s’ and the German field gun, 
both 13-pounders, are so nearly alike as regards diameter of 
bore that the French can, it is said, by turning off a little of the 
metal and re-tubing, convert the gun to their own use. 

In dealing with the rest of the ordnance and ammunition now 
being used in the war, place,in order of might and unexpected- 
ness, must be given to the German howitzers. The howitzer may 
be differentiated from the gun by saying that it throws a shell 
which, in proportion to the weight of the piece, is very much heavier 
than that from the gun; but as a smaller charge must be used, the 
muzzle velocity (and therefore the range) is proportionately less 
than that of the gun. They are short, dumpy things, in order to 
economise weight, and their barrel is only sufficiently long to con- 
sume the powder charge and to impart the necessary rotation to 
the projectile as it passes through the rifled bore. The charge is a 
smokeless powder, similar to our cordite, being composed of nitro- 
cellulose (gun-cotton dissolved in acetone), mixed with a proportion 
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of nitroglycerine, and a small amount of carbonate of soda as a 
stabiliser, 7.e. a substance added with a view of improving the 
keeping qualities of the explosive. The projectiles consist of two 
natures of common shell, varying only in the thickness of their walls. 
The thinner-walled or ‘ mine shell’ contains a burster of 114 lb. 
of high explosive, this being a picric compound similar to our 
lyddite, with which an exploder of prepared gun-cotton is used. 
The fuse, as that of all common shell, acts on impact. Later infor- 
mation jeads us to suppose that the German high explosive is 
tri-nitro-toluene (a gas-tar by-product, nitrated). 

The howitzers are of 16°8, 11:2, 8-0, 6:0, and 4:2 inches calibre, 
and there is also a small howitzer of peculiar construction for use 
in the trenches. 

Of the first named, known better as the 42 centimétre, it is 
generally believed that there are only two in existence, and that 
these were only used at Maubeuge and Namur. They require a 
massive concrete platform, furnished with holding-down bolts, 
which must be in place while the concrete is formed round them. 
The purchase by Germany (since denied) of land, and the subse- 
quent preparation of the platforms, has given rise to the scare about 
similar platforms which were said to have been constructed in this 
country by enemy aliens for the reception of guns or howitzers in 
the event of a successful invasion. As such platforms are only 
required for one, the 42 cm. howitzer, a piece quite unnecessarily 
heavy for anything but the bombardment of a permanent fortifica- 
tion, it is safe to say that these fears are groundless. This and the 
28 cm. (11:2) inch howitzer are the production of the Austrian 
works of Skoda; the others are manufactured by Messrs. Krupp, 
of Essen. It is believed that neither of these two fire shrapnel. 
The lighter ones are equipped with both common shell (high 
explosive bursters) and a peculiar shrapnel and fuse. 

A shrapnel is a thin-walled shell containing a small bursting 
charge near the base, the rest of the cavity being filled with round 
bullets weighing about forty to the pound. When the bursting 
charge is ignited by the fuse, the head, which is lightly attached to 
the body, is blown off, and the liberated bullets fly on in a cone- 
shaped shower with the velocity of the shell at the moment of open- 
ing and that imparted by the bursting charge. The fuse (to be 
further described later on) is so constructed that it can be set to act 
at any given moment of the shell’s flight, or to burst its shell on 
impact on the ground, or on the wall of a building. In their howitzer 
shrapnel the Germans have introduced a new feature which requires 
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a special fuse. In our shrapnel the interstices between the bullets 
are filled in with melted resin. In theirs a high explosive called 
tri-nitro-toluene takes the place of the resin, and the fuse is so 
constructed that the projectile may act as an ordinary shrapnel 
by time, or on impact, or as a high explosive shell with a wide 
spread of bullets, while a delay action is also added in connection 
with the impact arrangement, so that the shell will either burst 
when buried, or after passing through thick head cover, or after 
rising from the ground on ricochet. It has thus a quadruple action. 

Of the 42 cm. (16°8 inch) howitzer we have no details, but its 
maximum range with a high explosive shell weighing about 
2000 lb. is said to be 12,000 yards. (Note: 8800 yards — 5 miles.) 

The 28 cm. (112 inch) howitzer fires a high explosive shell 
weighing 760 lb., and has a maximum range, with its full charge, of 
10,900 yards. It may here be explained that alterations in range are 
effected with all howitzers by varying both the charges and angles 
of elevation ; thus range can be increased or decreased at will by 
these methods, while searching effect can be secured by firing at 
such elevations as will give the desired angle of descent for the de- 
struction of men and material behind high cover. This howitzer 
is probably responsible for the wrecking of General Brialmont’s 
steel cupolas which formed the fortifications of Liége, Namur, and 
Maubeuge, where the great penetrative power of its shells, due to the 
velocity acquired from the descent from the height these shells 
reach when fired at a high angle of elevation, enabled them to break 
through the resistance offered by the steel roof, carrying their 
bursting charge into the interior. One may picture the horrors of 
a high explosive shell bursting in such a confined space, the annihila- 
tion of the gun detachment, and the destruction of the gun and 
mounting. 

I was one of a very large number of officers, representing many 
countries, who were invited to Bucharest in 1885 to see experiments 
in which firing was carried out against two cupolas similar to those 
in the Belgian fortifications, and with me was Sir George Clarke, 
now Lord Sydenham, who had written a scathing criticism of this 
system, advocating earth parapets and a movable armament. 
We had no thought then of such heavy howitzers ever being 
employed as those now in use, but the truth of his theories and the 
wisdom of what he had written must have since been brought home 
to the Belgian Government with some severity. It is curious to 
look at our Report on those experiments and to read that ninety- 
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four rounds were fired at one of these cupolas from an 8-inch Krupp 
howitzer at a range of only 2744 yards without a single hit being 
obtained! The shells fell closely all round it, and, as was said at 
the time, could it have been possible to lift the cupola from its 
place, its plan would have been traced by the shell holes. 

To go back to the 28 cm. howitzer. The weight of the piece 
itself is only 63 tons, the total weight in action, 7.e. including 
carriage, recoil cylinders, &c., being 14°8 tons. The wheels are 
encircled by linked steel plates, called girdles, which enable it to 
travel a short distance on good roads, and also serve to cushion 
the shock of discharge, the howitzer being fired off its wheels. 
This is rendered possible by the long recoil permitted by the 
hydraulic and compressed air cylinders by which it is controlled. 
A holdfast in front anchors the carriage. A special transporting 
wagon is provided, adapted for mechanical traction, from which the 
howitzer is readily shifted to its firing carriage. Its ammunition has 
been briefly alluded toabove. Next to the 28 cm. comes the 21 cm. 
(8°4-inch), of which the shell weighs 252 Ib., and with a full charge 
has a maximum range of about 8900 yards. The shell contains a 
burster of 373 1b. Like the 28-cm. howitzer, it can be fired from its 
travelling carriage, the wheels being fitted with girdles. Of the 
6-inch we have as yet no details, but its general features are probably 
similar to those of the others. The 11l-cm. (4:2-inch) fires a 31-lb. 
shell and has a maximum range of about 8000 yards. The little 
trench howitzer has already been referred to. It weighs only 
128 lb., can be moved about on its wheels, but is fired, like a mortar, 
from a bed, and has a maximum range of 350 yards, at which its 
accuracy is said to be very good. I have said that this piece was 
of peculiar construction. The shell, a spherical one, weighs 187 Ib. 
and is carried on a loose stem, which is loaded into the bore and drops 
off in flight ; the shell, when loaded, is thus outside the muzzle of 
the piece. The fuse, of which I have no details, must be so con- 
structed as to act in any position, for a spherical shell cannot keep 
a constant axis. A salvo of these shells is supposed to be dropped 
into the enemy’s trench just previous to the assault. 

Men cannot always be under cover, and the French and our Horse 
and Field Artillery have proved their superiority over the German 
13-pounder on every occasion on which they have been opposed 
to each other. This superiority may be traced to two causes, 
increased accuracy and superior rapidity of fire. The sighting of 
both ours and the French guns, when manipulated by skilled gun- 
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layers, makes for great accuracy, while the long recoil which the 
carriage of the French gun allows ensures great stability, and 
enables it to be described with truth as a quick-firing (Q.F.) gun, 
i.e. one which, when firing at a particular target, does not require 
re-laying after each round. The fuses of each are excellent, and on 
several occasions the effect of shrapnel on advancing columns, or 
on troops trying to dig themselves in while beyond the effective 
range of rifles or machine guns, has been terrible. Our men too 
have suffered heavy losses from the enemy’s shrapnel, for what is 
lost in quality is fully made up by the very great preponderance in 
guns. But perhaps our greatest loss has been from high explosive 
shells. Up tothe middle of November the advantage in this respect 
has certainly been on the German side. Their howitzers, admir- 
ably handled and achieving extraordinary accuracy of fire, have 
caused terrible havoc among our men in the trenches. Overhead 
cover is broken through by the ‘ Jack Johnsons ’ and ‘ Black Marias,’ 
as our people call the big shells, and the cover generally, while 
affording good protection from direct fire, is no help against shells 
that, even with only a moderately steep slope of descent, burst 
and blow fragments back into the trench that they have already 
passed over. Many of our most dangerously wounded men have 
been hit in the back by splinters of shell bursting behind them. 
This not only applies to common shell, but it must also be true for 
the shrapnel described above, in which tri-nitro-toluene takes the 
place of resin among the bullets. There is some little comfort in 
the fact that the German fuses do not appear to be as good as those 
of the Allies, and that many shells have failed to burst. The prob- 
able explanation of this is that, owing to the enormous expenditure 
of ammunition, fuses of old manufacture are being uséd, and fuses, 
unlike violins and port wine, do not improve by keeping. 

I have laid great stress on the enormously improved accuracy 
of artillery fire. Let us try to trace this to its source. I have 
mentioned the ‘ Bracket system’ and said that it would fall into 
its place in due course. The subject ‘laying’ occupies eighteen 
pages in the Army book ‘ Field Training’; the whole subject is very 
technical, and it is therefore obvious that little more than a rough 
outline indicating the modus operandi can be attempted here. 

To go into all the intricacies of direct and indirect laying, the 
use of the director, the dial sight, and all the paraphernalia of instru- 
ments used in the operation of laying would occupy too much space 
in an article of this description. Let us, therefore, imagine the 
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preliminary steps taken and the guns brought up and aligned on the 
selected target. A couple of rounds are fired with the angle of 
elevation for the range given by the range-finding instrument. 
The fall of these shells is estimated by an observer put out as much 
in front and to the flank of the battery as circumstances permit, 
and the result signalled to the battery commander. They fall, 
let us say, 200 yards short. The elevation is then boldly increased, 
and the next two fall, say 100 yards over. Halving the alteration 
should give the desired range, but a further correction in the shape 
of a shorter ‘ bracket ’’ may be necessary. It will be readily seen 
how the aviator has facilitated all this trial and error, and simplified 
observation of fire generally. Hovering over the trench, body of 
troops, or whatever the objective may be, he affords a well-defined 
target on which to range; he can judge to a nicety—infinitely more 
accurately than a flank observer—the fall of the shell, and so, virtu- 
ally, the short bracket can be entered into at once. Rapidity in 
opening fire is frequently of immense advantage, and when this is 
combined with accuracy it will be seen how much the aviator has 
done to improve the efficiency of artillery fire. We are fortunate 
in being able to find men whose cool courage gives us a trustworthy 
and intelligent ‘ Range Party ’ in the upper air. 

The lay mind always has a difficulty in understanding why, if 
the gunsights are graduated in yards and the range is correctly 
given by the range-finder, any alteration in elevation should be 
required. If he were a rifle shot he would have more than a passing 
acquaintance with what is known as‘ the error of the day.’ Atmo- 
spheric conditions, which include not only wind but varying height 
of barometer, humidity, amount of mirage, &c., all tend to upset 
the range-table. At the siege of Ladysmith a Naval officer com- 
plained that the range was changing every day. Oddly enough, he 
selected the one constant—the one factor that did not vary. It was 
the changing atmospheric conditions that obliged him to alter his 
elevation every day. Some few years ago, firing with 10-inch high- 
angle guns from a battery in this country at a target distant 10,000 
yards, we were more than 300 yards out in range and 100 yards in 
direction when we started practice in the morning, with the eleva- 
tion found to be correct in the previous afternoon. Some of the 
ranges at which our heavy artillery has been firing in this war 
have been very long, and here again the presence of the aviator 
has been of the greatest possible advantage, for at such distances 
most targets would be invisible. But he indicates their position, 
2-—2 
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describes their nature, and rapidly corrects the fire at them. On one 
recent occasion the first shell from a big howitzer was signalled 
(presumably by wireless) by the aviator hovering over the objective 
as 300 yards short. The next message to the battery was ‘ 50 yards 
left.’ The third, ‘ Got the left gun.’ The fourth, ‘ Got the same 
gun ; tryanother.’ The fifth, ‘Got the other gun. Good!’ These 
two guns were 11,000 yards, more than six miles, from the battery ! 

In describing gun ammunition one is apt to speak lightly of the 
fuse, and to forget that to many readers its principle and construc- 
tion may be unknown. The fuses in common use are those called 
by the French @ double effet, meaning that they explode the shell 
after a given time of flight, or on impact. These fuses are invariably 
used with shrapnel shell. Common shell are only burst on impact, 
so percussion fuses solely are employed in their use. 

The time and percussion fuse is dome-shaped, following the 
contour of the shell ; is made generally of aluminium; and, as will 
be seen from the drawing on p. 23, is divided into two parts, viz. the 
time ring (or rings), with its detonator pellet, and the percussion 
part. The time rings are collars grooved on their upper surface for 
the reception of the compressed composition, of which the rate of 
burning is known. Before the days of breech-loaders the fuse 
was ignited by the flame at the muzzle, aided by strands of quick- 
match, this being rendered possible by the comparatively loose 
fit of the projectile in the bore. In the rifled gun the copper rings 
which impart rotation to the shell have an outside diameter greater 
than that of the bore, and prevent, to a very great extent, the 
escape of inflamed gas until the shell has left: the muzzle. The 
old method, therefore, had to be abandoned, and a mechanical 
means of ignition was substituted. The action of the fuse should 
be readily understood from the drawing. Let us begin with the 
time part. It will be seen that the time detonator pellet is held 
in position by a brass ‘stirrup spring,’ so called from its shape 
(although it is really a stirrup cut in two), and that immediately 
under it is a needle. The lower surface of the pellet is furnished 
with a little patch of fulminate detonating composition. On the 
shock of discharge, the weight of the pellet causes it to be set 
back, straightening out the clips of the stirrup spring, and the 
detonating composition, striking the needle, is fired, igniting the 
composition in the top ring, which in succession lights that in the 
lower ring, and so fires the magazine of black powder, which in 
turn communicates its flash to a tube down the centre of the 
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shell to the burster. Now these collars or time rings are movable, 
and can be so ‘set’ or adjusted that the fire from the upper or 
lower can enter the little magazine at any given period; gradu- 
ations on their rims, corresponding to the various times of flight 
given in the range tables, thus permit of the rings being so set 
as to burst the shell at the desired distance short of the target. 
The percussion arrangement, which bursts the shell on impact, 
should the fuse be set too long, has a similar detonator pellet, 
but in this case the detonating composition is on its upper surface, 
and is opposed by a needle immediately under that fixed to receive 
the time pellet. On the shock of discharge, the ‘ ferrule ’ or collar 
in sketch sets back over the pellet, straightening the clips of the 
stirrup spring, and the whole is then free to move forward on im- 
pact or graze. But to prevent a curious action on the part of this 
combined ferrule and pellet, known as ‘creeping,’ it has been 
found necessary to insert a weak spiral spring to check a gradual 
tendency to move forward on to the needle, and thus cause a 
premature burst of the shell. The pellet and ferrule have sufficient 
weight, however, to overcome this spring when they are thrown 
forward on striking the target or ground. This action of ‘setting 
back ’ and ‘ moving forward on impact,’ so frequently alluded to 
in describing fuses, and so seldom explained by the Sergeant In- 
structor without the use of his favourite words ‘ vis inertie ’ (after 
which the recruit gives it up), may be very thoroughly exemplified 
by standing up in an underground railway carriage just as the 
train starts, and again shortly before it stops. In the first instance 
you will be ‘set back,’ and in the second you will ‘ move freely 
forward.’ You will, in fact, exactly represent the detonator pellet, 
and a slippery hold on a hanging strap will further show how the 
pellet gains its freedom by overcoming ‘the clips of the stirrup 
spring.’ 

I have written this, perhaps naturally, mainly from a gunner’s 
point of view. I have ignored machine guns (so often styled erro- 
neously quick-firing guns), and have confined my descriptions to 
artillery pur et simple. By his calling, the gunner, just as much as 
a Harley Street doctor, is a specialist, and he is perhaps apt to give 
more credit to his Arm than would generally be conceded. But 
that he need not always stick to his last is evidenced by the number 
of distinguished Generals that the regiment has given to the Army, 
and in particular by their Colonel-in-Chief, Lord Roberts, who, as, 
Father of the Regiment, was loved and revered by them as a father 
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in the literal sense of the word. Mourned by the nation as a hero, 
he is mourned by the gunners as a friend to whom all could go for 
advice and help. 

Much has happened in the last few weeks, and by the time that 
this appears in print more blood will have been spilt and many 
changes wrought. Powerful yet mobile guns and big howitzers will 
be pitted against the: apocryphal 17-inch, the 11-inch, and their 
smaller brethren, and thus the wastage, due in great measure to our 
not being able at first to return as heavy a blow as we were dealt, 
will be lessened. The Allies and the Enemy have come up from 
their corners like two boxers in the Ring, tired and battered, but 
have fought bravely round after round, and who will deny that the 
Allies have scored heavily ‘on points’? The stakes can only be 
paid over at Berlin, and the great Referee, Europe, is anxiously 
awaiting the result. Let us pray that it may be a ‘ knock-out.’ 

Tempora mutantur. What would our veterans in 1813 or in 
1854 have said if they were told that large consignments of cigarettes 
were being sent out to them? The heart, however, that beats 
beneath the khaki jacket is the same that throbbed under the tightly- 
buttoned coatee. The fighting spirit remains unchanged. 
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‘HE COMES!’ 
(IN MEMORIAM ‘ ROBERTS, F.M.’) 


A worp sped through the trenches, like flame through summer grass, 
Where Sikh and Pathan and Gurkha crouch in the mud and rain, 
Where Rajput and Punjabi cheer at the shells that pass, 

Reckless of death or danger, eager to smite again. 

“Never a war like this war,’ a thousand bullets sing : 

“Great are the guns of the foemen; greater the British King.’ 


A word sped through the trenches, ‘ Our Jung-i-Ldtsahib comes ! 
He, that was “ Bobs Bahddur” of K4bul and Kandahar— 
Unforgetting and unforgotten of us in our Indian homes— 
Soldier, he greets his soldiers in thunder and flame of war— 

His the will and the courage no burden of years can bend, 
Victor in the beginning ; victor unto the end. 


“Can we forget, who knew him in the noontide of his fame— 
Worthy avenger of heroes, little and wise and bold— 

When Hindostan was ringing with the glory of his name, 
And we that had seen bore witness wherever the tale was told ? 
Lo, neither fame, nor honours, nor years can wean his heart 
From the warrior sons of India. Hail to our Jung-i-Lat!’ 


He came—and their eyes beheld him : changed, yet himself indeed ; 
Still the face of their leader, though frosted with age and frail ; 
Still the imperial spirit, supreme in the hour of need: 

He came—and they gave him greeting : ‘ Roberts Bahadur, hail ! 
Conqueror, loved and honoured from Comorin to Tibet, 

Your trophy—the heart of India. Shall India ever forget ? ’ 


Enough that he had their greeting ; enough that he saw and heard 
The cannon lighten and thunder, the flash and crash of the fight ; 
Enough that the guns of England should speak the parting word 
As he passed beyond their voices into the Greater Light : 
Enough that an Empire acclaims him—soldier, patriot, friend ; 
Victor in the beginning; victor unto the end. 


Maup Diver. 














‘BOBS BAHADUR.’ 
SOME AFGHAN AND INDIAN REMINISCENCES. 


‘ NEVER say of me that I am dead!’ wrote Robert Browning, very 
shortly before the inexorable summons came to him :—the summons 
that for him spelt ‘change and growth,’ transfiguration, no less. 
And it is a fact that there are certain men so transcendently alive 
that the conventional phrase ‘He is dead’ sounds like a mockery 
of the truth. Browning himself was one of these ; and it has just 
been tragically brought home to us that Lord Roberts is another. 
It still seems hardly believable that never again shall we see the 
small soldierly figure—erect and alert to the end—that filled so 
great a space in our national life. 


‘ Never again the war-wise face, 
The weighed and urgent word, 

That pleaded in the market-place 
Pleaded, and was not heard.’ 


How deeply he felt that tacit refusal to hear his impassioned 
call to arms can probably be realised by his intimates alone, yet 
it may safely be said that he sorrowed, not for the slight to himself, 
but for England’s peril, which, as he knew too well, was being veiled 
from her eyes by a tissue of hypocrisies woven by those who now 
stand revealed as masters of craft and guile. 

It is said that he had fathomed the mind of the Kaiser and his 
military caste, and had certain knowledge of the treachery they 
planned. But the Kaiser has always been clever enough to make 
skilful use of his own close connection with our Royal Family ; 
and Lord Roberts, for obvious reasons, could not say publicly all 
that he knew. He could only exhort and plead and wear himself 
out with the strain of public speaking, of wrestling in vain with 
those deadliest of opponents, ignorance, indifference, and contempt. 
He could only spend himself to the utmost while breath remained 
in his body ; and it still remains for England to prove that this 
his last—and perhaps his greatest—campaign was no failure after 
all. In this matter of speaking to deaf ears, it is curious and 
interesting to recall how, seventy-five years ago, General Abraham 
Roberts—clear-eyed and courageous as his son—was spending 
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himself in the same thankless task that earned him nothing save 
unpopularity and loss of his post. 

Brigadier Roberts was at that time serving with the Army of 
Occupation in Afghanistan; a conquered and entirely friendly 
Afghanistan, according to the roseate conviction of Sir William 
Macnaghten, British Envoy at the Court of Shah Shuja ul Mulk. 
Roberts thought otherwise, and felt it his duty to say so plainly, 
like the honest man he was. He did not hesitate to denounce as 
‘most objectionable ’ the site of those hapless cantonments on the 
plain, and he inveighed, more than once, against the folly of keeping 
all the Government treasure in Kabul city for the convenience of 
Sir Alexander Burnes. He did not believe in either a conquered 
or a friendly Afghanistan; but Macnaghten—blind as the most 
pro-German of Ministers in the years before the War—had made 
up his mind on that subject and did not choose that it should be 
unsettled by the carping spirit of a pessimistic Brigadier. 

It was in connection with his father’s difficulties at Kabul that 
I began a correspondence with Lord Roberts—a correspondence 
valued by me on every count, but most of all, perhaps, because 
it brought home to me personally all that one had heard of his 
unfailing courtesy and kindliness, his readiness to help wherever 
he felt he could be of use, no matter what greater issues might be 
absorbing his time and energy. That my subject had a special 
attraction for him goes without saying. His father’s share in the 
first Afghan War, his own greater share in the second one, and 
in the whole thorny problem of India’s frontier policy, conspired 
to keep his interest in all that concerned Afghanistan fresh and 
keen. For this reason, among others, no excuse seems needed for 
quoting two of his letters of comment and reminiscence on a subject 
so near his heart : 

‘Your statement that Sir William Macnaghten “ manceuvred 
the removal of Roberts from Kabul” is quite correct,’ he wrote 
in August 1912. ‘For though my father did resign, his recall 
was inevitable after Macnaghten’s letter of October 30 to Lord 
Auckland’s private secretary. 

‘Two things I learnt from my father’s experience: one, to 
insist on my having supreme political as well as military authority ; 
the other, to keep the troops, treasure, and supplies together. 
I was hard pressed by some of my senior officers to make the Bala 
Hissar my headquarters. I refused, because I found the accom- 
modation was far too limited ...Sherpur, the cantonment 
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built by Sher Ali, was the only place that would suit. This was 
imperfectly defended and far too large, the perimeter being quite 
four miles. It had a good wall on the south side, partial walls 
on the east and west, and on the north were the Bem4ru Heights— 
two low hills divided by a broad road. 

‘I was fortunate in having a clever Commanding Engineer, 
who filled up the gaps between the hills and fortified, as far as 
possible, the open spaces on the east and west. The Beméru 
Heights were the key of the whole position, which was on the 
actual site (considerably more extended) of the “ folly on the plain,” 
the surrounding earthworks of which could be clearly traced. 
It was from Beméru that the Afghans began their attack on our 
troops in 1841; and I often wondered, during the ten months 
I was in Kabul, how any soldier could have decided to place troops 
on a plain without holding the only rising ground within musketry 
fire. That, no doubt, is what my father had in his mind when 
he pronounced the site to be “ most objectionable.” ’ 


This personal description of his own position in 1879 has a 
rather special interest in connection with two stories of those critical 
days told by officers who were serving under him at the time— 
stories which strikingly bring out the very qualities that made Lord 
Roberts beloved as a man and idolised as a leader by all the troops 
he commanded, whether in peace or war. 

As is well known, the Kabul Field Force included those two 
magnificent regiments, the 72nd and the 92nd Highlanders, 
and the story goes that on St. Andrew’s Day, 1879, the 92nd 
distinguished themselves by an exploit probably unique of its kind. 

On that great night of the year Highland regiments are 
practically given a free hand, and by eleven o’clock the men had 
drunk themselves into that exalted condition in which all things 
are possible—though not expedient! It was then that one—less 
bemused than his fellows—made the dire discovery that they had 
omitted to call on the General and wish him luck in the name of 
Scotland’s patron saint. The 72nd had sent him a deputation 
earlier in the evening ; and it was unthinkable that the 92nd should 
be one whit behind their ‘ brither Scots’ in honouring the leader 
whom they would all have followed into Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace, 
had it pleased him to bid them annex the same. 

What was to be done? Only an hour of the sacred day 
remained. Except for themselves and the sentries, the whole 
eantonment was abed and snoring. But it would never do to let 
such a trifling consideration stand between the General and his 
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luck. He might be needing every ounce of it before reinforcements 
arrived. The promptings of superstition and devotion were strong ; 
the promptings of whisky probably stronger still. At all events, 
they hesitated no longer. 

There and then a deputation was formed. Two hundred 
men, in varying stages of exaltation, briskly fell into line. A subal- 
tern was commandeered to lead them and the band rose loyally 
to the occasion, each man playing his own tune in his own time 
with the full power of his lungs. Already the snow lay thick on 
the ground; and through it they tramped to the General’s 
quarters—the inimitable swing of their kilts more than a little 
erratic here and there. 

It transpired that Sir Frederick was in bed, probably asleep. 
Dared they wake him? On consideration they decided to take 
the risk sooner than deprive him of his luck; and it was at this 
juncture that Captain Pole Carew (now General Sir Reginald Pole 
Carew, K.C.B.) was startled out of his first sleep to find Sergeant 
Macdonald (who afterwards became Sir Hector Macdonald) sitting 
on the edge of his bed. 

Captain Pole Carew’s hut adjoined the Chief’s quarters; and 
Macdonald—many degrees more sober than his comrades in ad- 
venture—implored the captain to get up and save the General 
from the tender mercies of two hundred uproarious and devoted 
Scots. 

Needless to say that officer was up in a twinkling, flung on 
some clothes, and reached Sir Frederick’s door just in time to 
prevent the ingress of two huge Highlanders, well primed with 
whisky and the courage that whisky gives. 

‘All right, men. I'll give the General your greeting,’ he said 
soothingly, and went in—leaving the two heroes not altogether 
content with the sudden change of programme. 

Very soon he reappeared with a kindly message of thanks 
for their good wishes, adding: ‘ But, as the General is very tired, 
he hopes you will excuse him from coming out to thank you in 
person.’ 

This was not at all what they had bargained. for. They had 
come in style to give the greetings of the day to their adored 
Chief. Greet him they must—whatever ! 

And even while Captain Pole Carew was reasoning with them, 
one strapping fellow managed to slip behind his back, and the 
thing was done. 
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In a very few moments the small, erect figure appeared on 
the threshold and was received with rousing cheers. ‘ Bobs’ 
took it all in admirable part ; laughed heartily ; wished them God- 
speed, and bade them get to bed as soon as possible. 

This friendly command they condescended to obey and de- 
parted in a blare of triumphal discord, thoroughly satisfied with 
themselves and all the world. 

Captain Pole Carew—annoyed at having failed to save his 
Chief from disturbance—spoke his mind when they were left alone. 
But annoyance was far from the heart of ‘ Bobs,’ cold and sleepy 
though he was. 

He understood. It was part of his genius that he could be 
counted on to understand; that he could see things through 
another man’s eyes almost as clearly as through his own. 

‘Well, well, my dear fellow,’ he said, smiling at the other’s 
concern. ‘One must make allowances on these occasions! 
They do such splendid work for me whenever I ask them, why 
shouldn’t I do a little thing for them ?’ 

Splendid work they did indeed, only a week later—those of 
them that got safe home to bed that night. But the cantonment 
was intersected with many water-cuts, where the drifted snow 
lay so deep that all trace of them was lost. Into these several 
of the gallant two hundred fell, when stumbling back to their 
camp, and by the morning they were all dead men. That hilarious 
St. Andrew’s night adventure was their last on earth. 

Early in December—after months of surface calm, that had 
failed to deceive the ‘ pestilent zabberdasti’ little General Sahib,’ 
the storm broke in earnest. From every quarter the tribes were 
hurrying to Kabul, and Sir Frederick Roberts knew that he 
and his handful of picked regiments would soon be called upon 
to hold their own against nothing less than a national uprising, 
with small hope of help either from the Khyber column or from 
the force at Kandahar. Already he had forestalled the evil day by 
laying in an ample stock of provisions and strengthening his 
fortified cantonment to the best of his power. Now, with character- 

istic wisdom and daring, he himself took the initiative and struck 
the first blow. 

Five days of vigorous fighting against heavy odds culminated, 
on the 13th, in the capture of the Takt-i-Shah, a commanding hill 
above Kabul city; and it was the 92nd Highlanders, supported 
1 High-handed. 
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by the Guides, who achieved that brilliant feat of arms—to the 
glory of ‘Bobs Bahadur’ and the admiration of all beholders. 

But not until the action was over did General Roberts realise 
the full significance of victory ; for not till then did he learn that 
a great concerted attack on the British cantonment had been 
planned for that very night. As it was, a chastened enemy thought 
better of the scheme; and the 14th opened with yet another 
fine exploit, the storming of the Asmai summit, a position of 
enormous natural strength close to Sherpur:—the 72nd this 
time, with but half a company of the 92nd, and once again the 
indomitable Guides. 

Soon after daybreak the troops had marched out of the Western 
Gate, known as General Roberts’ Gateway ; and it was on the 
flat roof of this convenient look-out that the Chief himself paced 
to and fro, to and fro, while Captain Holdich, R.E. (now Sir Thomas 
Holdich, K.C.M.G.), with his telescope at his eye, observed and 
reported the progress of events. 

Away towards Kabul, a Gurkha regiment held the Takt-i- 
Shah; on the Sher Darwaza heights, behind the city, were con- 
centrated the troops of Macpherson’s brigade, while all the hills due 
west of the Gateway were held by the Afghans in force. What 
that force amounted to it was not yet possible to tell; for the 
bulk of the enemy was in the Chardeh Valley, on the far side of the 
hills. 

Restless standards, red and green, revealed his whereabouts 
to the watcher, who reported while he watched. As a result of 
the Highlanders’ charge, those standards had vanished altogether 
from Asmai, and there seemed good reason to hope for a general 
retreat before dusk. But it soon became evident that on a low 
peak to the right—known as the Conical Hill, events of some 
importance were developing. The peak was held by four mountain 
guns and a party of infantry, with a picket of the 72nd thrown 
out upon a lesser rise between the battery and yet another hill, 
where standards flitted well out of harm’s way. 

Unluckily, for some reason, that outlying picket was with- 
drawn—a trifling move in itself, yet, as it happened, a prelude 
to disaster. For the retreat proved merely a case of ‘ reculer pour 
mieux sauter. Over in the Chardeh Valley, unseen by the watcher 
on the Gateway, reinforcements were pouring in, and the tribes were 
rapidly re-forming for a counter-attack on the lost positions. 

If the General, still pacing up and down, grew anxious or 
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impatient, no sign of the fact appeared in his face or voice. The 
whole man was concentrated on the work in hand, and his very lack 
of inches seemed to intensify the effect of a concentration that 
neither anxiety nor impatience could divert a hair’s-breadth from 
the main issue. 

And now the telescope revealed a recrudescence of red standards, 
that fluttered like poppies in a wind, not only on the farther hill, 
but on the ridge that linked it with the cone. The picket that 
might have checked them was gone. Nearer and higher the stan- 
dards kept bobbing up, in defiance of a warm reception from the 
guns. Others appeared on the spur below Asmai and opened a cross 
fire on the Conical Hill. It was but the prelude to a determined 
attack from all points at once; and before long Captain Holdich 
realised, with dismay, that things were not going well on the cone, 
that the guns were in danger of being swamped by the enemy. 

He reported the horrid circumstance, which ‘ Bobs’ at first 
stoutly refused to believe. But belief was forced on him before 
many minutes were out. 

A helio-flash, from Macpherson above Kabul, told of ever more 
Afghans hurrying across the plain to the west of Asmai, which, 
from his vantage-point, he could clearly see. 

Back flashed the question: ‘Are they in great force?’ 
And the answer was conclusive: ‘The plain reminds me of 
Epsom Downs on Derby Day.’ 

That settled matters. The worst confronted him, and he looked 
it in the face without flinching. 

‘What struck me about him then,’ said Sir Thomas Holdich, 
who tells the story, ‘ was the total absence of any strong expression 
of feeling ; the calmness with which he recognised that we were 
swamped by numbers and would have to face a siege’; and it 
was then that he showed his remarkable capacity for adapting 
himself to a new position—a capacity that can scarcely be over- 
estimated as factor of success in war. 

At that critical moment there were but two alternatives for 
his little army—annihilation or prompt retreat. Could they 
be recalled in time? His aides-de-camp had all been dispersed 
with orders to different units in the field. Captain Holdich alone 
remained. 

Once again—once only—‘ Bobs’ paced the length of the flat 
roof, and in those few minutes everything was decided. Captain 
Holdich was promptly despatched to recall the cavalry, some- 
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where out on the snow-covered plain, with orders to collect 
messengers, as he went, to recall the rest of the scattered 
troops. 

The force proved worthy of its leader. That sudden retreat— 
a move full of difficulty and danger—was finely carried out; and 
by five o’clock the whole division, bringing in killed and wounded, 
was concentrated within the walls of Sherpur. 

So ended December 14, that had opened with the gallant storming 
of Asmai; and so began the ten days’ siege, throughout which that 
undaunted garrison—now reduced to five thousand fighting men— 
more than held its own against overpowering numbers, that swelled 
steadily till, in the final assault, the Afghans were reckoned nearly 
a hundred thousand strong. 

The tale of that siege has often been told. It is the sort of 
tale that will always bear re-telling ; and a thumb-nail sketch of 
the manner in which the final assault was converted to a brilliant 
victory has quite lately appeared in these pages in connection 
with a certain Afghan incident entitled ‘ Light Marching Order.’ 
I may add, in passing, that the inner history of that unique ad- 
venture was unknown to Lord Roberts till he read the tale in 
type, although, as he told the Editor a few days before he died, 
he knew well all the characters in the story. He thoroughly 
enjoyed the joke against himself, and was ‘much amused to 
learn the devices that had been resorted to in order to get the soda- 
water machine to Kabul !’ 

To return to greater matters in connection with that remarkable 
campaign : on no occasion, perhaps, was his magnetism as a leader, 
and his power to get the last ounce out of the troops who worshipped 
him, more strikingly displayed than during the famous forced march 
from Kabul to Kandahar, under a scorching August sun. 

Throughout those three unforgettable weeks he spared neither 
himself nor them—spared himself, indeed, least of all. ‘For at 
the end of every day’s double march,’ writes an officer who shared 
in that achievement, ‘ he used to get on to a fresh horse, late in the 
afternoon, and ride back along the whole line, with a cheerful word 
of encouragement for any tired and footsore man who was straggling 
in; even for his unfortunate rearguard officer, who brought up 

the extreme tail of his column.’ Testimony of the same kind comes 
also from Dr. Joshua Duke. 


‘As one who actually walked the whole distance,’ he says, 
‘I can honestly say that it could not possibly have been done 
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except under a General like Sir Frederick Roberts, who was 
believed in by all ranks, and who inspired a determination to fall 
down rather than give in.’ 


Tales such as these, told by officers who knew him through the 
greater part of his service, give but a glimpse—though a welcome 
one—of a noble-hearted soldier, whose ‘ genius to be loved ’ rivalled 
that of Nelson himself. Like all great soldiers, he doubtless owed 
much to what the modern man calls ‘ luck,’ and the early Victorian 
man called ‘the hand of Providence.’ But it was George Eliot, 
I think, who said that the brave make their own luck ; and certainly, 
in most cases, when a man is labelled lucky by his fellows, it would be 
safe to add the preliminary letter and write him down plucky. 

In respect of this fundamental virtue—as in all else—* Bobs 
Bahadur’ was a soldier from his heart to his finger-tips. And he 
was something more. To the soldier qualities—that are the bavk- 
bone of all fine character—he added a rare serenity and lucidity 
of spirit ; a faith in God and human nature that neither doubt 
nor disappointment could shake; and that indefinable something 
that can only be called personality. And there were minor traits 
equally endearing: the royal memory for all with whom he came 
in contact, the sympathy that was never merely superficial, and, 
above all, the thoughtful consideration for others—at all times and 
in any emergency—which, even more than the heroic virtues, 
makes a man beloved. 

Stories illustrating this engaging trait are legion. But one or 
two must suffice here. 

A certain colonel, on returning, victorious, from one of those 
difficult frontier expeditions which attract small notice at home, 
came into the Chief’s office to report the result of his operations. 

‘Bobs,’ who was very busy at the moment, merely remarked, 
‘I’m writing my despatches. They are nearly done.’ But before 
they were done he looked up again. ‘ Well—how did the affair 
go off 2?’ 

The colonel, in plain soldierly language, told his tale, and the 
General nodded, well pleased. 

“Good—very good. Very well done,’ he said, and added, with 
his kindest smile, Now, I’m sending a telegram to my wife. 
Wouldn’t you like to send just one. word to yours? She will be 
anxious.’ 

The colonel’s gratitude may be imagined—and the thing was 
done. There were more despatches to write ; but ‘ Bobs,’ who 
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could think of a wife’s anxiety, could also think of the husband’s 
immediate need. 

* You've had a hard day of it,’ he said, ‘ and you must be pretty 
hungry. My dinner’s ready waiting. Do sit down at once and 
help yourself.’ 

Just a trifling act of courtesy ; but not every General would have 
thought of it at a busy moment; and quite possibly ‘ Bobs ’ added 
another to his long list of devoted worshippers that evening. 

Again: Some friends of mine were travelling in Scotland, 
with him and Lady Aileen, a few years ago. Before the train 
started, a poor old Irishman, hearing of his presence, fell into 
talk with my friend’s husband, and poured forth his enthusiasm 
after the manner of his race. The conclusion of the whole 
matter was, that if only he could once shake hands with Lord 
Roberts he would die happy. The remark was _ inevitably 
repeated ; and at the very next station out sprang Lord Roberts, 
made his friend find the old man, shook hands with him, wished 
him luck, and departed, leaving that amazed hero worshipper 
in a seventh-heaven of bliss. 


My own experience of his kindness and unfailing readiness to 
give help in every direction was naturally in connection with my 
two Afghan books. Some few months after ‘The Hero of Herat’ 
came out, I was surprised—and something more—to get a note 
from Lord Roberts expressing a wish to know whether the book 
was being widely read, since he fhimself found it ‘intensely life- 
like and interesting.’ 

Would anyone but ‘ Bobs,’ one wonders, with the National 
Service Campaign in full swing, have troubled to make ‘kind 
inquiries ’ as to the sales of a mere book ? 


Later on, when I wanted a picture of the Bala Hissar for ‘ The 
Judgment of the Sword,’ I again had occasion to write to him 
and one or two others who might possess sketches of the place. 
He was away motoring at the time, but at once wrote suggesting 
that, if I had a camera, I should go over to Ascot and photograph 
a water-colour of Kabul, by Sir Thomas Holdich, that hung in 
his drawing-room. Having no camera, I could not avail myself 
of his kind offer; and in the end Sir Thomas Holdich himself 
lent me his own sepia sketch of the fortress for reproduction. 
Naturally it did not occur to me to trouble Lord Roberts with 
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any further mention of the subject. But very soon this kindest 
of men wrote again, saying: ‘I am anxious to know whether you 
have succeeded in getting the picture for your book. If not, shall 
I have my Kabul water-colour photographed by the man here 
and send you a copy? Don’t trouble to answer unless I can be 
of any use.’ 

It may be imagined whether or no I obeyed that last character 
istic injunction. 

The letter he wrote me after reading ‘The Judgment of the 
Sword ’ is the second of the two I have already mentioned as being 
worth quoting, on account of his frank comments on the men and 
events of that disastrous time. 


‘I cannot tell you in a letter how intensely interested I have 
been in “ The Judgment of the Sword.” It appeals to mein a way 
that I ca:.not describe. The whole story brings back to my re- 
collection what I had heard from my father, the Wallers, and 
others who were in Afghanistan during the first Afghan War; 
and what I myself saw of the cantonment site at Kabul—the 
Khurd-Kabul and Jagdallak Passes, the hill where the last stand 
was made near Gandamak, and Jellalabad, during the second war. 
It makes one’s blood boil to think of the obstinacy and ignorance 
of Macnaghten, the want of nerve of poor Elphinstone, and the 
crass stupidity of Shelton ; and I thank my stars that I insisted 
on being given supreme control when I was ordered to Kabul, 
to avenge the massacre of Cavagnari and his escort, in 1879. 

‘Sale’s conduct has always been a mystery to me—why he 
left his wife behind? Why he did not return to Kabul when he 
heard of the outbreak... . 

‘Then I have never understood why Pottinger and others 
pressed for the occupation of the Bala Hissar, when the insurrection 
broke out and they must have known that Shah Shuja had no 

ower. 
i The occupation of the Bala Hissar would have ended in the 
Force being starved. Akbar Khan showed plainly that this would 
have happened. 

‘Shelton’s behaviour was beneath contempt. How could any 
Court-martial have acquitted him? Lord Ellenborough’s treat- 
ment of Pottinger, Mackenzie, and Lawrence was disgraceful. 
Poor Pottinger! What a sad career he had; everything against 
him; and what a splendid fellow he was!’ 

3—2 
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No tribute to Lord Roberts, however inadequate, would be 
complete without at least a passing comment on his special re- 
lationship to the Indian Army—to the troops he loved as his own 
children, and who responded by almost deifying him, even as they 
deified John Nicholson in Mutiny days. But the story of that 
relationship alone would need an article to itself. 

A glimpse of what that army feels for him we have lately had 
from the Indian trenches in France. 

‘He was truly not only our Colonel-in-Chief,’ said an Indian 
officer on hearing of his death. ‘He was our father—the pattern 
of British officer we so gladly serve; brave, wise, and, above all, 
full of sympathy. Thank God, we saw him here at the last; and 
I, if I live, will be able to tell my children in the Punjab that he 
shook hands with me and spoke to me in my own language.’ 

Thus one fighter, among hundreds ; and all were eager at once 
to perform some special feat of arms in honour of their ‘ father’s’ 
memory: which they did, with striking success. 

The spirit of such a man may pass on into the larger life ;_ but 
a part of it remains, and will always remain, with the country he 
loved and served—a heritage for ever. Of a truth ‘his memory 
and the inspiration of his example are priceless. . . . There must 
yet be a great future for the land that can breed such men and 
inspire such devotion.’ 

On his natural magnanimity toward those who would not hear 
him there is little need to dwell. He would not have wished it 
underlined. But it has been felt by everyone; not least, let us 
hope, by those who—having ignored his warnings—are now zealous 
to set up a statue in his honour. Such is the eternal perversity 
of man ! 

It is meet and right, of course, that a statue should be set up. 
None the less, there remains the fact that the one true and acceptable 
monument to Lord Roberts would be the fulfilment—when war is 
over—of the great ends he looked for, with faith unshaken and 
courage unspent—National Service for England, and for India, 
security based on the code of doctrine contained in those notes, 
memoranda, and observations ‘which form his legacy to the 
Imperial Defence Committee.’ 

Though most of these, we are told, are too confidential for 
present publication, one is glad to know that they are there, and 
hopeful that a Government—chastened by experiences and revela- 
tions undreamed of—will, at last, pay a fitting, practical tribute to 
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one of the finest and most devoted soldiers of our time. Just 
because England did stop her ears against those warnings which, 
if heeded, would have saved thousands of valuable lives, she now 
owes it the more, to herself and to the great man who is gone, to 
give the whole Empire something more than verbal assurance that 
his wisdom, energy, and whole-hearted devotion to the cause of 
her safety were not spent altogether in vain. 


Mavup Diver. 











THE OLD SOLDIER. 


Lest the young soldiers be strange in heaven, 
God bids the old soldier they all adored 

Come to Him and wait for them, clean, new-shriven, 
A happy doorkeeper in the House of the Lord. 


Lest it abash them, the strange new splendour, 
Lest they affright them, the new robes clean; 

Here’s an old face, now, long-tried and tender, 
A word and a hand-clasp as they troop in. 


“My boys!’ He greets them: and heaven is homely, 
He their great captain in days gone o’er; 

Dear is the friend’s face, honest and comely, 
Waiting to welcome them by the strange door. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 




















WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
SOME REMINISCENCES, 1850-62. 


BY SIR EDWARD T. THACKERAY, V.C., K.C.B. 


Atmost my first recollection of William Makepeace is when I 
was a boy of about thirteen years of age, and he took me to hear a 
lecture by Albert Smith on his ascent of Mont Blanc. I am un- 
able to remember any of the frequent visits that William made 
to my parents at Broxbourne, as I was only four years old when 
my father died. 

In 1852 William obtained for me a cadetship in the Honourable 
East India Company’s Service, through the kindness of Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse, President of the Board of Control. At that time cadet- 
ships were for the most part in the gift of the Directors of the 
H.E.I. Company, and the candidates were required to pass @ 
simple examination in the translation of Czsar’s Commentaries 
and in arithmetic, and to show a slight knowledge of French. 

On November 18, 1852, when still at school at Walthamstow, 
preparing for Addiscombe, I obtained leave to go up to London to 
see the Duke of Wellington’s funeral. I remember walking up 
to London from Walthamstow in the early hours of the morning. 
The crowds were so great that I had great difficulty in making my 
way through to the Strand, where a seat in a shop window had 
been reserved for me. I think William gave me a tip on this 
occasion. There was nothing that he loved so much as tipping 
schoolboys. Some of us are old enough to remember the reference 
to these tips in the ‘Roundabout Paper’ of February 1861, 
‘Round about the Christmas Tree.’ 

‘ The tree yet sparkles, I say. I am writing on the day before 
Twelfth Day, if you must know; but already ever so many of 
the fruits have been pulled, and the Christmas lights have gone 
out. Bobby Miseltoe, who has been staying with us for a week 
(and who has been sleeping mysteriously in the bath-room), comes 
to say he is going to spend the rest of the holidays with his grand- 
mother—and I brush away the manly tears of regret as I part 
with the dear child. “Well, Bob, good-bye, since you will go. 
Compliments to grandmamma. Thank her for the turkey. Here’s 
——.” (Aslight pecuniary transaction takes place at this juncture 
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and Bob nods and winks, and puts his hand in his waistcoat pocket.) 
“You have had a pleasant week ? ” 

‘Bob: “ Haven’t I!” and exit, anxious to know the amount 
of the coin which has just changed hands.’ 

When about to sail for India in December 1856, William made 
me a present of an excellent Tranter’s revolver. A curious fatality 
seemed to be attached to this weapon, for it was stolen from me 
and recovered twice during the Indian Mutiny. 

In 1862, on returning from India, I frequently stayed in William’s 
new house in Kensington Palace Green, a large, handsome building 
which he had built ; here he lived after leaving the house in Onslow 
Square, and here he died at Christmas 1863. 

Here I had the good fortune to meet many of the most cele- 
brated authors, artists, and other famous men of that time. Among 
these were Anthony Trollope, John Leech (with whom I dined 
several times), Sir John Millais, Frederick Walker, Sir Arthur 
Buller, General Hamley, author of ‘The Operations of War,’ Dr. 
Joachim, my brother-in-law Sir Joseph Crowe, Eyre Crowe A.R.A., 
and many others. ; 

I think this may have been almost the happiest period of 
William’s life. The house was spacious, with a large dining-room, 
drawing-room, and library, and here he was in the habit of enter- 
taining many of his friends—generally on Sunday evenings— 
and showing a princely hospitality. I remember also dining at 
the old Ship Hotel at Greenwich when several of his old friends, 
some of whom are mentioned above, were present, the dinner 
consisting of numerous courses of fish, the time-honoured ducks 
and green peas, and wines of rare vintage. And other dinners there 
were at the ‘ Star and Garter’ at Richmond, at which his daughters 
and several other ladies were present, followed by the pleasant 
drives back to London by moonlight. William also took me 
with his daughter to a large garden party at Highgate given by 
the late Lord Dufferin, afterwards Viceroy of India. 

And now indeed, it may be said, tempora mutantur. Only a 
few weeks ago the newsboys were shouting the ‘ Fall of Antwerp,’ 
and one wonders what would have been the thoughts of William 
Makepeace had he lived at the time of this tremendous war. 

On the frontispiece of his ‘ Notes of a Week’s Holiday ’ there 
is a beautiful picture of Antwerp by Sidney Gardner, and a descrip- 
tion of Antwerp Cathedral and its wonderful bells : 

‘How pleasant to lie awake and listen to the cheery peal! 
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While the old city is asleep at midnight, or waking up rosy at 
sunrise, or basking in noon ; or swept by the scudding rain which 
drives in gusts over the broad places and the great, shining river ; 
or sparkling in snow which dresses up a hundred thousand masts, 
peaks, and towers ; or wrapped round with thunder-cloud canopies 
before which the white gables shine whiter; day and night the 
kind little carillon plays its fantastic melodies overhead. The 
bells go on ringing. Quot vivos vocant, mortuos plangunt, fulgura 
frangunt ; so on to the past and future tenses, and for how many 
nights, days, and years! Whilst the French were pitching their 
fulgura into Chassé’s citadel, the bells went on ringing quite cheer- 
fully. Whilst the scaffolds were up and guarded by Alva’s soldiery, 
and regiments of penitents, blue, black, and grey, poured out of 
churches and convents, droning their dirges and marching to the 
place of the Hotel de Ville, where heretics and rebels were to meet 
their doom, the bells up yonder were chanting at their appointed 
half-hours and quarters, and rang the mauvais quart d’heure for 
many a poor soul. This bell can be seen as far away as the towers 
and dykes of Rotterdam. That one can call a greeting to St. 
Ursula at Brussels, and toss a recognition to that one at the town- 
hall of Oudenarde, and remember how after a great struggle there 
a hundred and fifty years ago the whole plain was covered with 
the French cavalry. ‘‘ What is your clamour about Oudenarde ?’ 
says another bell (Bob Major this one must be). “ Be still, thou 
querulous old clapper! I can see over to Hougomont and St. 
John. And about forty-five years since I rang all through one 
Sunday in June, when there was a battle going on in the corn- 
fields there, as none of you others ever heard tolled of.” 

‘Yes, from morning service until after vespers, the French and 
English were all at it,ding dong. And then, calls of business inter- 
vening, the bells have to give up their private jangle, resume their 
professional duty, and sing their hourly chorus of Dinorah.’ 

And now that the modern Huns have bombarded Antwerp 
I suppose that these wonderful bells may be damaged or 
silent. 

I remember that I was staying at the house at Palace Green 
when there was a theft of pears from the garden, and that William 
spoke of this at breakfast, and joked pleasantly about it. 

In the ‘Roundabout Paper’ for November 1862 he thus 
writes on this incident : 

‘What sound is yonder? A church bell. I might go myself, 
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but how listen to the sermon? I am thinking of those thieves 
who have made a ladder of my wall and a prey of my pear-tree. 
They mey be walking to church at this moment, neatly shaved, 
in clean linen, with every outward appearance of virtue. If I 
went I know I should be watching the congregation, and thinking 
“Is that one of the fellows who came over my wall?” If, after 
the reading of the eighth commandment, a man sang out with 
particular energy “Incline our hearts to keep this law,” I should 
think “ Aha, Master Basso, did you have pears for breakfast this 
morning ?” What a changed aspect the world has since these 
last few lines were written! I have been walking round about my 
premises, and in consultation with a gentleman in a single-breasted 
blue coat, with pewter buttons, and a tape ornament on the collar. 
He has looked at the holes in the wall and the amputated tree. 
We have formed our plan of defence, perhaps of attack. Perhaps 
some day you may read in the papers “ DARING ATTEMPT AT Bur- 
GLARY—HeERoIc VICTORY OVER THE VILLAINS,” &c. &c. Rascals 
as yet unknown! perhaps you, too, may read these words, and 
may be induced to pause in your fatal intention. Take the 
advice of a sincere friend and keep off. To find a man writhing 
in my man-trap, another mayhap impaled in my ditch, to pick 
off another from my tree (scoundrel! as though he were a pear) 
will give me no pleasure, but such things may happen. Be 
warned in time, villains. Or if you must pursue your calling as 
cracksmen, have the goodness to try some other shutters. Enough! 
subside into your darkness, children of night! Thieves! we seek 
not to have you hanged—you are but as pegs whereon to hang 
others. 

“Is the suspicion haunting my mind written on my countenance ? 
I trust not. What if one man after another were to come up to me 
and say, “ How dare you, sir, suspect me in your mind of stealing 
your fruit ? Go be hanged, you and your jargonels !” 

“You rascal thief! it is not merely three-ha’porth of sooty fruit 
you rob me of, it is my peace of mind—my artless innocence and 
trust in my fellow-creatures, my child-like belief that everything 
they say may be true. How can I hold out the hand of friendship 
in this condition, when my first suspicion is, “ My good sir, I strongly 
suspect that you were up my pear-tree last night”? Itisa dreadful 
state of mind. The core is black; the death-stricken fruit drops 
on the bough, and a great worm is within—fattening, and feasting, 
and wriggling! Who stale the pears? Isay. Is it you, brother ? 
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Is it you, madam? Come! are you ready to answer—respondere 
parati et cantare pares? (O shame! shame!) ’ 

In the concluding sentence of the ‘Roundabout Paper’ of 
August 1862 he writes : 

‘But now and again a kind thought is recalled, and now and 
again a dear memory. Yet a few chapters more, and then the 
last ; after which, behold Finis itself comes to an end, and the 
Infinite begun.’ 

At this time, I remember, I was staying in his house, and a 
few months afterwards, on my return to India, he made me a present 
of a beautiful canteen service containing a complete set of eighteen 
knives, forks, spoons, and every possible requisite for the dinner- 
table, which I have always treasured. 

About the same time, in December 1862, he invited large 
party of friends arid relations (among them being several of those 
before mentioned), to a house-warming and to witness some private 
theatricals. The heading of the programme was, I think, the 
‘W. Empty House Theatricals.’ I have not a copy of the play at 
hand, but in some verses written for the occasion and referring 
to the new house the concluding lines run to the effect that he 
hoped to erect there some stories more. 

I can recall his tall figure and silvery-white hair, which always 
gave one the impression of kindness and dignity. In the mornings 
when he came down to breakfast, I well remember the clearness 
and brightness of his complexion ; but although he never uttered 
a complaint, his daughters and intimate friends well knew that he 
frequently had bad periods of suffering. 

A month before returning to India at the expiration of my 
furlough, I was married from William’s house in Kensington Palace 
Green, and some of the friends and relatives whom I have mentioned 
were present. I remember that William was looking very well, and 
he made a short and humorous speech at the wedding breakfast. 

This was almost the last occasion that I can remember seeing 
my dear cousin, who, partly owing to the difference in age, was to 
me more like a revered father than a cousin. While on some duty 
in the wilds of Upper Assam at Christmas in the following year, 
the sad news reached me of his lamented death. 
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THE people who say that modern ideas have not yet reached the 
agricultural labourer must be unacquainted with our parish, or 
rather with our Parliamentary Division. Social unrest has 
certainly made its appearance in our midst. To be sure, we are 
as picturesque as we were a hundred years ago; our streams are 
unpolluted, our cottages are thatched, our beehives are made of 
straw, our front doors are flanked by tall hollyhocks and masses 
of marguerite. But our minds have changed. We are no longer 
content with nine shillings a week, though some of our employers 
think we ought to be. We learned to read and write in the days of 
the School Boards, despite the efforts of Farmer Taplin, who joined 
the Board for the express purpose of ‘ putting a stopper on all this 
education.’ Farmer Taplin, however, may rest content ; we have 
forgotten almost everything we learnt, and are dependent on Tom 
Mellon the waggoner, who never went to school at all, for reading 
out the jokes in Comic Cuts. We have also forgotten the old songs 
our fathers used to sing ; but we know many others, learnt in the 
music halls of the neighbouring town. We seldom go to church ; 
certain of us have not been inside its walls for years. The reason 
is that we are sceptics ; though, as a rule, we don’t put it quite so 
bluntly as that. We say ‘ We don’t ’old with these ‘ere parsons.’ 
In politics most of us are Radicals, our employers being Tories to 
aman. And, what is more significant, a few of us are Socialists. 
As we pick up the sheaves behind the reaping machine we converse 
about these things and criticise the Social System, using phrases 
taught us by the emissaries of Reform. ‘The abolition of private 
property ’ comes quite easily to our once untutored lips. We 
point to the Massey-Harris reaper, which our employer’s son (with 
a cigarette in his mouth) is driving, and say ‘ That there machine 
ought to belong to us’; only we put an adjective before ‘ machine ’ 
which I cannot print. We have been informed on high authority 
that we are ‘ wage-slaves’; but we know how to make things 
uncomfortable for our masters. We take it out of them in many 
ways. A young gentleman who came down from London to inspire 
our revolutionary ardour told us on the village green ‘that he 
would be very sorry for any labourer who was fool enough to be 
loyal to his master.’ He has no cause to be sorry for us—at least, 
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not on that account. For doing a job with the minimum of 
efficiency you will go far before you can find the equals of some of 
us. Through our artfulness or stupidity we have hastened the 
bankruptcy of several farmers in the neighbourhood. Machines 
have been broken and crops have been left uncut ; valuable mares 
have miscarried, sheep have become infected and fat cattle have 
died. We hada hand in most of it. Why should we exert ourselves 
to put profits into other people’s pockets? That is what the 
young gentleman from London asked us. The only mistake he 
made was in supposing we had never thought of it before. Long 
before his arrival we had been discussing the point among ourselves. 
Indeed, when the young gentleman asked this question we felt 
our intelligence affronted, and one of us shouted, ‘ Does your mother 
know you're out ? ’ and it was only when our instructor went on to 
explain how shirking our jobs was ‘ doing our duty to the working- 
class ’ that we became reconciled to his presence on our village green. 

Of course we are not all Socialists; at least not yet. But 
our numbers have increased. At the last Parliamentary election, 
out of a total electorate of 12,000, the Socialist candidate polled 
500 votes, which was just enough to give the Tory the seat. But 
jeer not. At the election before that, when the Libera] got in, 
we polled only 150, which means that our vote has increased 
by about 300 per cent. in five years. We attribute the increase 
mainly to the exertions of the young gentleman aforesaid, whose van 
had been going the round of our villages in the interval. During 
this period there have been accessions to our ranks in every parish. 
So far as I know, there has only been one defection. Itis the story 
of that defection which I have now to tell. 

The leader in this act of treachery was Silas Doebedoe. The 
etymologists affirm that his name is a corruption of one of those 
Scriptural appellations of which the old Puritans were fond ; from 
which I infer that an ancestor of Silas must have been called ‘ Do- 
as-thou-wouldst-be-done-by.’ Only in its most corrupted form 
was Silas worthy of his ancestral name. For sharp practice in 
everything within his range I have never met his match. He 
was generally known as ‘Dobby.’ His employer called him a 
‘farm-hand’; but this term understates his abilities, and I must 
hasten to add that Silas was the originator and the leader of Social 
Unrest in our parish. Prior to his arrival in our midst he had seen 
something of the world ; had been a soldier—some said a deserter ; 
had worked on the line as a shunter, and as a navvy in the towns, 
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That a man with so varied an experience should have settled down 
to the life of a ‘ farm-hand’ was something of a mystery ; but in 
these days, when labourers are scarce and farmers must put up 
with what they can get, such mysteries are not uncommon in the 
country districts. I believe that Silas had a history which he was 
not over-anxious to make public property ; he used to put us off 
by saying that he had a weak lung and the doctor had ordered 
him to live on the land. Outwardly there was nothing to distinguish 
him from those whose lungs were in the best of health, and as it 
was natural to Silas to lie whenever anything was to be gained by 
so doing—in which respect, I am sorry to say, he was not unlike 
the rest of our parishioners—there is no very strong reason for 
believing this part of his story. It was Silas who prepared the 
ground for the ministrations of the young gentleman from London. 
Long before that stirring event he had taught us that we were 
slaves and accustomed us to look to ‘ the State ’ for our salvation. 
What ‘ the State ’ was we did not accurately know; but we were 
quite sure that it was on our side and against everybody else, and 
could do anything it liked. We understood that when ‘ the State ’ 
got to work we should be at liberty to name our own wages ; work 
for as long as we felt inclined—that is, not for very long; order 
our own cottages ; select any piece of land which pleased us, and 
have beer at discretion. The State was just the sort of fellow to 
suit our fancy ; for not only would it do us a good turn at every 
point, but would make things ‘damned hot’ (to quote Dobby) 
for the people we disliked. The keynote of the Social Revolution 
—so we were informed by the same authority—would be ‘a work- 
house full o’ Dooks’; our employers would be put in prison and 
fed with the bread and water of affliction, while the Parson, who 
kept two motors, would be set to mend the roads in place of old 
Job Severance, who was married to his fourth wife and had 
twenty-seven children. 

It is true that we were a little muddled at times, as, for example, 
when Dobby told us that the wages-system would be abolished. 
We used to shy at that, for we liked our wages and wanted more 
of them; but Dobby set the matter at rest by assuring us that 
what the State would abolish was not the wages, but only ‘ the 
system.’ To that we had no objection. Whatever ‘system’ 
might mean, it was nothing we cared about ; so the sooner it was 
abolished the better. Sometimes, indeed, we grew sceptical, 
especially on Saturday nights, when, banging our pots down on 
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the tap-room table, we would ask one another, ‘I say, Bill, what’s 
this ’ere “State” that’s goin’ to do everything for everybody ?’ 
Whereupon Bill would answer, ‘The State—why, it’s what give 
us Old Age Pensions.’ ‘Aye—and what vaccinates the kids,’ 
says Tom. ‘ Aye—and what schools ’em too,’ says Sam. Here 
the landlord would chime in, ‘ It’s the same as what the parson 
was talking about on Sunday—Church and State, you know.’ 
‘Get out,’ somebody would answer, ‘ that’s not the same State as 
vaccinates the kids.’ ‘ Yes,it is.. ‘And a bloomin’ shame too.’ 
‘What's a shame?’ ‘Why, this ’ere vaccination.’ ‘Shut up 
about vaccination—who wants to talk about that? We're talkin’ 
about the State.’ ‘ You’re thinkin’ about State-coaches.’ ‘ You 
mean stage-coaches.’ ‘No, I don’t.’ ‘You don’t know what 
you're talkin’ about.’ ‘You're a liar!’ ‘Order, gentlemen, 
order,’ cries the landlord ; and, order being restored, Dobby takes 
up his parable. ‘ Now just you listen to me and I'll tell you what 
the State is. The State’s what gives you fourpence for three- 
pence.” ‘That’s it! That’s it!’ cry the audience—and we all 
go home, more or less steadily, not doubting that the State is 
omnipotent. From which you may infer that great ideas get 
considerably diluted before they reach our parish; but they reach 
it all the same. 

These great ideas, when introduced into the medium of our 
agricultural minds, often assume a form very different from that 
which their originators intend them to wear. The idea as freshly 
minted, say, by Karl Marx or Mr. Bernard Shaw, is one thing ; 
as apprehended by a farm labourer it is quite another. It suffers 
a sea change—or rather a land change—in the process of trans- 
mission from the mountain-tops of thought to the lowly vales of 
manual toil. Some of our instructors would be startled if they 
were to see their own doctrines as they are reflected in our minds. 
I remember, for example, how bothered we were by the conception 
of Universal Brotherhood. Many barrels of ale were consumed in 
our efforts to penetrate this mystery, and so hot did the discussion 
grow that serious fights were only prevented by the timely threat 
of the landlord to fetch the police. But we got it at last, thanks, 
as usual, to Dobby, who announced that he was going to put the 
matter ‘in a nutshell.’ ‘ What is it,’ he said, ‘ what is it that Tom 
Mellon and Charley Stamp allus does when they’re three parts 
drunk? Tell me that.’ We all knew the answer to that question. 
Tom Mellon and Charley Stamp, when three parts drunk, always 
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stripped off their coats and had a regular ‘set-to’ in the village 
street. So we replied accordingly. ‘Well, then,’ said Dobby, 
‘now we're gettin’ to Universal Brotherhood. It means this: 
Tom Mellon: and Charley Stamp, instead o’ fighting one another 
when they’re drunk, will ’elp one another ’ome.’ 

Every labourer in our parish is the owner of a pig. Not to 
possess a pig is to be without an anchorage, or point of support, 
in the universe. The pig is the centre of gravity of our existence, 
He steadies our minds, gives sanity to our aspirations, and keeps 
us in touch with realities. He is the ultimate standard of reference 
by which we test the teachings of science, philosophy, and religion. 
Whatsoever reformer or prophet would win our allegiance, let him 
see to it that his doctrines encounter no point of resistance in the 

ig. 

: "We used in old days to kill our pig and consume his disjecta 
membra in the winter months. But we are business men in every- 
thing that concerns the sty ; we work out our profit and loss to 
the fraction of a halfpenny ; and we have discovered that it is far 
more profitable to sell our pig to the dealer, and buy what bacon 
we want in the village shop. ‘Pigs is pigs in these times.’ And 
I can tell you we are hard bargainers, as every pig-dealer on the 
countryside knows to his cost. In the art of buying under the 
market price and selling over it, we could give points to Rockefeller. 
To sell his pig for something more than its real value is a coveted 
distinction, and sheds a lustre on the man who does it which keeps 
us talking half the winter. To ‘be done’ by a dealer is a thing 
we dread far more than the pains of hell-fire, though it must be 
confessed that, in spite of our scepticism, the prospect of these 
is apt to make us nervous as we approach our latter end. Billy 
Grimes, for instance, confided to me on his death-bed ‘ that he was 
sure the devil would get him; but what cut him up more than all 
else was that his old missus, whom he was leaving behind, was no 
’and at sellin’ a pig.’ 

Imperial affairs do occasionally attract our attention ; but they 
are a mere parenthesis in the deeper policy of the sty. 

We heard the other day that there was going .to be civil war 
in Ulster, and that the Empire was on the point of disruption. 
Tom Mellon had just read all about it from the Daily Mail, when 
suddenly there arrived a breathless messenger with the news that 
Dobby’s pig had fetched the unprecedented price of twelve shillings 
a score at the weekly cattle sale. Whereupon the Imperial Crisis 
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vanished from our minds ; so far as we were concerned the British 
Empire ceased to exist, and adebate arose which for length, oratorical 
affluence, power to draw fine distinctions, and general inconclusive- 
ness, would bear comparison with the highest efforts of the House of 
Commons on the Home Rule Bill. The dispute was as to whether 
we were justified in selling at eleven shillings a score instead of 
holding out for twelve. The highest authorities were cited, 
including the auctioneer; and the opinion of this great expert 
being in favour of the lower rate we were on the point of concluding 
in that sense, when Silas Doebedoe himself arrived on the scene 
and completely upset the course of the argument. Contrary to our 
expectation, we found that the excellent bargain just made had 
brought no contentment to the soul of Dobby. ‘ Twelve shillings 
a score!’ he said contemptuously. ‘ What’s twelve shillings a 
score? You just wait till the State begins to buy yer pigs, and 
then you'll get any price you like to ask.’ 
Dobby was far and away the best ‘ pig-man’ among the lot 
of us, which is saying a good deal. We used to say, ‘ Dob has a 
knack wi’ ‘em.’ ‘ Knack’ is our word for ‘ genius.’ ‘ Dob’s the 
boy for making ’em swell,’ was another way of expressing the same 
thing. I have known him buy a measly pig, which the owner was 
going to knock on the head, for half-a-crown and nurse it by the 
application of ‘knack’ till it half filled the sty and was worth 
six pounds. He was always on the look-out for these derelicts, 
and never failed to rehabilitate them into marketable animals ; 
and I can tell you there was some talk in our village when Dobby 
appeared one day at the auction of a small holding and made a bid 
at two hundred pounds. He would spend long hours—literally 
hours, some of which, I fear, were due to his employer—leaning over 
the wall of his sty and gazing at the animal that wallowed below. 
These were the happiest hours of his life. What was he thinking 
about ? Strictly speaking, I doubtif he was thinking atall. He was 
in that attitude of mind which M. Bergson recommends as the 
only proper attitude for the metaphysician ; the condition, namely, 
when thought gives place to intuition and the mind becomes com- 
pletely identified with its object. Had Dobby gazed at the universe 
with the same intensity and self-detachment he would have been 
a great mystic. Had he been a Japanese artist he would have 
drawn us pigs so true to the life that we should have heard them 
grunt. But as it was, the result of all these communings with 
porcine reality was merely to produce in Dobby that wonderful 
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‘knack’ which ‘ made ’em swell.’ It is a notable fact, which I 
often observed, that during these mystic hours the pig used to gaze 
at Dobby almost as intently as Dobby gazed at the pig; they 
would grunt to each other at intervals; there was the same 
expression on both their faces, and I am strongly of opinion 
that the attitude of the animal to the man was as strictly 
Bergsonian as that of the man to the animal. Intuition was at 
work on both sides; action and reaction were equally powerful ; 
the ‘knack’ was reciprocal, and the pig is no more to be con- 
sidered as the creation of Dobby than Dobby as the creation of 
the pig. 

Now it so happened that Mr. Archibald Hermes, M.A., of 
Oxford—the young gentleman ‘from London’ who has done 
so much to promote the noble discontent of our Parliamentary 
Division—had never studied these things. He had the ‘ Republic ’ 
of Plato at his finger-ends ; he was an expert in Political Economy ; 
he was master of the Philosophy of the State, and could discourse 
by the hour on the relations of the individual to the Social Whole. 
But he knew nothing about pigs. Needless to say, he had never 
kept a pig himself, and was naturally a stranger to the emotions, 
desires, aspirations, and the peculiar mental atmosphere which 
arise from that species of ownership. The relation of man and 
man in the social structure was a subject he had been studying 
for years, but to the relation of men and pigs he had never given 
a thought. He had not even reflected (as the sequel will show) 
that the animals, thanks to those procreative instincts which the 
Creator has implanted in their nature, have much to do with the 
existence of an ‘ unearned increment’ in the affairs of men. His 
strongest point was the land question; he knew the statistics 
of the subject by heart: he had made a catalogue of every abuse, 
injustice, and anomaly for which the private ownership of land 
can be made responsible, and could marshal them in his speeches 
with overwhelming effect ; he was prepared to answer any question 
at a moment’s notice and the most hostile audience could not 
heckle him out of countenance. For these reasons he had been 
selected by the Organisation which ran him as the right man for 
propaganda among the agricultural labourers. None the less, 
I think it was a mistake to send him down to our parish without 
a word of warning. For here, as I have said, the pig and not the 
land is the ultimate category of our thought; we cannot think of 
Utopia or Heaven without a smell of frying bacon in our nostrils, 
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nor listen contentedly to any Gospel which is incompatible with 
pork-pie. It is true that some of us are Socialists already ; but 
our minds move slowly, and we take a long time in bringing new 
ideas to the ultimate point of reference. At the time of which I 
am writing we were ripe for that reference ; we were just beginning 
to make it, as was shown by the applause we gave to Dobby when 
he declared that the State would buy the pigs at our own price. 
Had the Society sent down a propagandist who was a good pig-man 
as well as an accomplished social philosopher he could have con- 
verted the whole parish at a stroke. 

It was the eve of a by-election and we were all gathered on 
the village green. In the midst stood the van which contained 
Mr. Hermes’ bed, cooking stove, and munitions of war. The sides 
of the van were covered with various texts inviting the rural mind 
to rise against oppression, which we read, or had read to us, with 
much satisfaction while we were waiting for Mr. Hermes. He 
meanwhile was smoking a cigarette inside the van and just finishing 
the last act of a play by Mr. Shaw—-for Mr. Hermes is so ready with 
appropriate eloquence that he does not require even a moment's 
preparation before addressing the meeting. 

At last the orator came forth, accompanied by the Chairman, 
a young minister from the next town, and, standing on a platform 
at the end of the van, uttered these words in a loud, ringing voice : 

‘How long are you men going to let yourselves be treated as 
slaves? Does any man here think he’s not a slave? Then in 
five minutes I’ll prove to him that he is.’ 

This promise Mr. Hermes fulfilled in even less time than he 
had indicated. ‘ What is a slave?’ he asked. ‘A slave is a man 
whom his master uses as a chattel.’ (‘Did he say a ‘chapel’ ?’ 
whispered Tom Mellon.) ‘Is there a labourer in this parish whom 
his master doesn’t use as a chattel?’ (‘No!’) ‘Then what were 
we? Why, slaves of course.’ 

The main principle thus established, Mr. Hermes proceeded 
for the space of forty minutes to follow it into the details of its 
application. Then, drawing the threads of his argument together, 
he showed us that one remedy, and one remedy only, could be 
found for our woes—the abolition of private property and the 
State-ownership of all the means of production, especially the 
land. This led up to the peroration; and here it was that 
Mr. Hermes fell by chance upon a metaphor which, as ill luck 
would have it, revealed the weak spot in his armour. Until 
4—2 
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private property was abolished, so he assured us, we agricultural 
labourers would live ‘like pigsin a sty.’ This was the last 
sentence. 

Now the idea of living like a pig in a sty is not so disgusting 
to the mind of our parish as it would be to the mind of a town-bred, 
pig-despising audience. With us the pig is honoured, and his 
sty has a sanctity of its own. Sometimes, as in the case of Silas 
Doebedoe, the sty is almost a substitute for a shrine or a church. 
Hence it was that Mr. Hermes’ concluding sentence was something 
worse than a weak ending. It implied disparagement of the pig. 
It was disrespectful to the local deity. It jarred with emotions 
which lie in the deeps of our agricultural breasts, and came perilously 
near a personal insult. Had Mr. Archibald Hermes possessed a 
finer skill in his calling of paid agitator he would have known how 
to make our pig-emotions serve his purpose and would have turned 
them into productive capital. He would have shown us that the 
present Social System was inimical to the true interest of pigs and 
unjust to the lover of bacon. He could have done it quite easily. 
But instead of this he spoke of our idol with a note of scorn, and 
roused the whole current of our pig-consciousness into opposition. 
He prodded into us, as it were, at the most sensitive point of our 
epidermis ; and in an instant we became as angry and foul-mouthed 
as we are wont to be when a calf on Sunday morning upsets the 
feeding-pail over our best trousers, or when one of Farmer Perry- 
man’s big rams suddenly butts into us from the rear. Up to that 
moment our blood had been boiling against the Social System. 
Now, for some reason we could not quite explain to ourselves, it 
suddenly cooled towards the Social System and began to boil at. 
Mr. Hermes; and Dobby, who was standing next to me, said in 
a contemptuous whisper : 

‘ What does ’e know about pigs ?’ 

Mr. Hermes then declared that he was ready to answer questions, 
and the words were hardly out of his mouth when somebody on 
the outskirts of the crowd called out in truculent tones : 

‘ What about the poor man’s pig ?’ 

Mr. Hermes was not prepared for this question. He had thought 
a great deal about ‘ capital,’ but not in the form of the poor man’s 
pig. The word ‘capital’ suggested to his mind a big factory, a 
railway company, or a line of steamships ; it had never suggested 
a cottager’s pig-sty. So he was visibly disconcerted, perhaps as 
much by the fierce tone of the question as by the question itself, 
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and he blurted out an answer which I am bound to say was unworthy 
of an Oxford man. 

‘The poor man’s pig?’ he said. ‘ Well, what about it ?’ 

‘Tell us what Socialism is going to do wi’ un,’ replied the voice. 

Mr. Hermes did not know what to say. But he had to say 
something, and to make it as consistent as possible with what he 
had said already. So after a moment’s thought, which might have 
been better bestowed, the oracle replied as follows : 

‘The State will buy the poor man’s pig at a fair price.’ 

‘How much a score?’ we all shouted at once. It must be 
remembered that we had just made up our minds to take not less 
than eleven shillings at the local sale. 

‘ A score of what ?’ said Mr. Hermes with a bewildered look on 
his intellectual brow. 

A roar of laughter greeted this reply, and we observed that 
an agitated conference was proceeding between Mr. Hermes and the 
Chairman. Presently the former again faced the audience and said : 

‘The State will pay so much for each individual pig. It will 
not buy them a score at a time.’ 

At this reply our laughter became a tornado and we fairly lost 
control of ourselves. For five full minutes we roared and hallooed, 
poking one another in the ribs, thumping one another on the back, 
and saying to our chosen friends as we gasped for breath, ‘ Eh, 
Tommy, that beats all; that licks me ’oller; that’s the best ’un 
as I’ve ’eard for many a long year. I’d give eighteen pence to ’ear 
another as good as that.’ 

Meanwhile the conference had been resumed between Hermes 
and the Chairman: to judge by the gestures of the two men it 
had become an altercation. Even we began to perceive that two 
different brands of Socialism were represented on the platform. 
At last, the din having subsided, Hermes, making a great effort 
to be calm, resumed : 

‘ The Chairman reminds me, gentlemen, that the point we are dis- 
cussing has not yet been settled by the leaders ofthe movement. Of 
course, under Socialism, we must be prepared for a certain amount of 

give and take. Pigs are unquestionably a form of private property, 
and the owner of a pig is a capitalist. It may be—though, as I 
say, the point is not yet decided—that the State will take them over 
and rear them for the good of the community. But the owner of 
the pig will get back far more than its value in the general advantage 
of his position.’ 
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At this the Chairman said ‘ Hear, hear ’ in a loud voice, but the 
rest of us roared out ‘ Rot! ’—and other things. Slow as we are, 
we were quick enough to perceive that the orator’s second answer 
was inconsistent with the first, which gave us the comfortable 
feeling that we had him in a hole. 

There is a dormant capitalist in the breast of every man. Mra 
Archibald Hermes, whose knowledge of human nature lagged 
behind his other attainments, was not aware of this. A few minutes 
earlier he had had us in the hollow of his hand, helpless in the 
grip of his superior knowledge, overpowered by the affluence of his 
speech, and prepared to strike a telling blow for the social revolution 
by voting next day for the Socialist candidate. In an instant 
he found the whole situation reversed. Instead of hissing the 
social system, we were hissing Mr. Hermes. Instead of our being 
in his power, he was in ours. We had him down; our heels were 
on his neck, and we were exulting in his humiliation. He was 
conscious that he had now become the bottom dog, but what 
had placed him in that position he hadn’t the ghost of an idea. 
Nor had the Chairman, who, in his efforts to retrieve the day, had 
been giving Mr. Hermes the worst possible advice. The two were 
quarrelling in consequence, Mr. Hermes having twice told the 
Chairman in our hearing ‘to shut up.’ The heat thence arising 
effectually prevented both of them from perceiving the root of 
the mischief—which was, of course, that they had roused the 
dormant capitalist in the breast of the agricultural labourer by 
reminding him of his pig. Now the capitalist is an ugly customer 
in whatever form you encounter him, but never uglier than when 
he takes this shape. So matters went on from bad to worse, and 
@ sinister cry of ‘ Put him in the pond!’ had already broken out 
when the Chairman saw fit to intervene. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I appeal to you to give the speaker a 
fair hearing. Our friend over yonder has raised a very difficult 
question, and perhaps I may be allowed to add a short explanation 
to what Mr. Hermes has said. The State will not interfere with 
the property of the poor, but only with the property of the rich. 
The poor man will be left in full possession of his pig. State piggeries 
will be established, as Mr. Hermes has told you, and every poor 
man will be allowed to claim a free pig as his birthright. When 
the pig is ready for market the State will buy it back at a price to 
be fixed by law; that is, unless the poor man prefers to consume 
it in his own family. The difference will be that all buying and 
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selling between individuals will be done away with. The State 
will be the only purchaser. Then you will be sure of a fair price 
for your pig and escape from the clutches of the dealers, who 
invariably cheat you. = 

He would have said more, but the last four words were fatal. 
Had the Chairman set himself to devise the deadliest insult to our 
parish, he could have hit upon nothing better suited to his purpose 
than those four words. Cheated by pig dealers! At the bare 
notion the soul of Dobby flamed into wrath and the whole crowd 
caught fire. There was a long, fierce howl of indignation, followed 
by an instant of terrible silence, in which we gazed into one another’s 
faces as though seeking an execration strong enough to meet the 
case. That instant was the salvation of the platform. A single 
word suddenly arrested the rising storm. It was the word ‘ litters.’ 
At first ‘ litters ’ was ‘all we could hear; but presently we became 
aware that the same voice which had raised the original difficulty 
was asking a question. And the question was : 

* What about the litters ?’ 

There is a spell in the word ‘ litters ’ to which the mind of the 
agricultural labourer is singularly susceptible. It reminds us of 
great mysteries and exciting moments. It puts us on ground 
which is our own, ground where we can walk with the assurance 
of arch-druids and the dignity of high priests. With one voice 
we took up the question of the speaker, and in tones befitting a 
solemn incantation we repeated his words : 

‘ What about the litters ? ’ 

Then we waited for a reply. 

For a moment the countenance of Mr. Hermes grew brighter. 
He saw, or thought he saw, an opening that promised escape. 

‘T am glad my friend has raised that question,’ he said. ‘The 
litters are a striking illustration of what I have been explaining 
in the course of my speech. They represent unearned incremert. 
Under Socialism they will be taxed to their full value. That is 
to say, the poor man will either surrender the litter to the State 
as soon as it is born’ (here the Chairman vainlv tugged at Mr. 
Hermes’ coat tails), ‘ or he will pay a tax equal to the value of the 
pigs, less a small allowance for the expenses of—of the sow’s con- 
finement. A moment’s consideration will show you the justice 
of this arrangement. It is true you will lose your own litter; 
but then you will get back in other forms a share in all the litters 
which the State has taken from other people.’ 
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Again there was silence. We were trying to think it out. 
We were to give up our Jitters and get back a share from the litters 
of other people. What share? Would it be living or dead ? 
Would it come back in pigs or in pork, or in both, or in something 
else? If pork, would it be fat or lean? Should we be allowed 
to choose? If pigs, would the same thing happen over again 
when the next litter arrived? Not more than ten seconds was 
required for all these questions, and several others of the same 
kind, to pass through our minds. We could answer none of them. 
You see, our minds are not constructed on the same pattern as 
the minds of young gentlemen from Oxford. The young gentlemen 
grasp the principle first and leave the details to be settled after- 
wards. We begin with the details, and work up, through them, 
to the principles. It is therefore futile for the young gentlemen 
to assure us that ‘ we shall get a share’ unless they can also tell us 
whether the share is to be in living pig or dead pork—or something 
else. We want to know that from the very outset. Things which 
make no difference to the young gentlemen make a great difference 
to us. For example, a Socialism which rewarded our services in 
terms of bacon would leave many of us cold or hostile; but a 
Socialism which sent round a small pig to every deserving labourer, 
especially if the pig had a curly tail—a feature to which our parish 
attaches great importance—would win our votes to a man. 

Ten seconds only, I say, were occupied in these cogitations, 
and then came this very question, voiced as it happened by a young 
fellow who was assistant teacher in the village school and was known 
to have leanings to vegetarianism : 

‘ Will the share be living or dead ?’ 

A whisper from the Chairman informed Mr. Hermes of the 
point of the questioner. Mr. Hermes grasped it immediately. 

‘ You must understand,’ he said, ‘ that I am now dealing with the 
beginnings of the new system—with the time when the change to 
Socialism is taking place. It is only at the beginning that the 
State will appropriate the litters. Later on private ownership of 
pigs will be done away with (here the Chairman shook his head) ; 
consequently there will be no litters for the State to appropriate. 
When Socialism is fully established there will be State piggeries 
and State bacon factories, where enough bacon will be cured for 
everybody to have as much as he wants.’ 

We were staggered by this announcement. We were to have 
our share, not in live pig, but in dead bacon. Never! The whole 
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world might go to rack and ruin before we would submit to such a 
_ hideous arrangement. Our anger could no longer be restrained. 
Nobody heeded the young school teacher who kept calling out 
amid the tumult of howls and curses, ‘ What will the State do with 
the pigs when everybody has turned vegetarian?’ There was a 
scene of indescribable confusion. Stones began to rain on the van 
and a dozen stout fellows were trying to overturn it. Silas Doe- 
bedoe and Mr. Hermes, who had now dropped from the platform, 
were shaking their fists in one another’s faces. A fierce argument 
had broken out between the school teacher and the Chairman, who 
was shrieking out something about a ‘free potato-patch.’ In 
a few moments somebody would have been seriously hurt. 

Then suddenly the State itself appeared among us like a bolt 
from the blue. Behold, the village sergeant followed by his con- 
stable! Parting the throng as with a wedge, the sergeant made 
his way to the van. Arrived there he lifted his cane on high, 
struck it on the side of the van, and said to Mr. Hermes, ‘ Pack up!’ 
That said, he turned to the crowd, now silent, and issued this 
command: ‘ Go home, every man Jack of yer!’ 

Both commands were instantly obeyed. I have only to add 
that next day we all rode in the costly motors of the local 
gentry to the polling-booth, where, to a man, we voted for 
the Tory candidate. We had received instructions to that effect 
from Dobby. And from that day our parish has looked upon 
Socialism as ‘a dodge’ of which the sinister object is ‘ to do the 
poor man out of his pig.’ 

L. P. Jacks. 
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LEAVES FROM A LAWYER'S CASE-BOOK. 
BY THE RT. HON. SIR EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. 


Tue Case oF Estuer Pay. 


THE Penge case and the Detective case gave me such a reputation 
as a defender of prisoners that thenceforward it often happened, 
when any important crime came to light, that paragraphs appeared 
in the papers saying either that I had been or that I was going 
to be retained to defend the accused. 

In the early part of 1882 public attention was greatly excited 
by what was known as the Yalding murder, and the usual para- 
graph appeared. I saw it in the paper one morning and I told 
my clerk that if the brief came he was to refuse it, as I really could 
not stand the strain of a murder trial. Leaving chambers that 
afternoon I walked to my rooms at Belgrave Mansions, and just 
by Buckingham Palace I came upon Sir Henry Hawkins, leading, 
as usual, his little dog. 

‘Oh,’ said he, ‘I am glad to see you are going to Lewes to 
defend that Yalding woman.’ I told him the instructions I had 
given my clerk, and he urged me to countermand them at once. 
He said, ‘ This is the most interesting case we have had for years ; 
perhaps you can get an acquittal, but if you don’t go some fellow 
will go down and ask one stupid question and that woman will 
be hanged.’ He spoke so strongly that I did countermand my 
orders, and next day the brief came in. 

The facts then known were certainly very remarkable. 

On December 20 in the previous year a pretty, fair-haired 
girl of seven years of age, named Georgina Moore, living with 
her parents at Pimlico, had come home from school to her dinner, 
and about half-past one in the afternoon had left to return to school. 

She did not reach the school-house, and her parents never again 
saw her alive. 

Advertisements were issued, police inquiries were diligently 
made, but no trace of any kind was discovered. 

Six weeks later, on January 30, 1882, a man who was working 
a barge along the narrow river at Yalding, in Kent, felt his pole 
catch in something at the bottom of the stream, and lifting it 
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brought to the surface, at about eight feet from the bank, the body 
of the missing child, and on a low branch near by which overhung 
the water he found her hat. 

The little body was much decomposed, but on the neck could 
be seen marks of violence which left no doubt that the child had 
been killed by strangulation before being cast into the water. 

A brick of five or six pounds’ weight had been carefully tied 
with strong wire, the ends of which were passed twice round the 
body, and it was in this wire that the pole of the barge had caught. 
When a post-mortem examination was made on February I, it 
was found that the child had been dead at least a month, and that 
she had partaken of a meal within two or three hours before 
death. 

Georgina was the daughter of one Stephen Moore, who lived 
with his wife and his two children at Winchester Street, Pimlico. 
Four years earlier he had been living on an upper floor of a house 
in Westmoreland Street, very near by, where Mr. Pay, a wheel- 
wright, lived on the second floor with his wife Esther, a handsome 
young woman of thirty years of age, the daughter of very 
respectable parents named Humphreys. They resided at Yalding, 
in Kent, in a cottage not far from the river. Between Moore 
and Esther Pay immoral relations were soon established, and 
in 1881 her husband became suspicious, and the Moores left 
the house and went to Winchester Street. The adultery continued. 
Pay, who was employed by a large firm of furniture dealers and 
removers, went to work very early in the morning, and Moore 
would come to Westmoreland Street and spend an hour or two 
with Esther Pay before going to his own employment. About 
the middle of 1881 Pay saw his wife and Moore talking together. 
He was furiously angry and treated his wife with some violence, 
and the intimacy ceased. In October Moore formed a similar 
connection with a married woman who lived near the Regent’s Park, 
and for the rest of the year his habit was to sleep at her house, 
get up very early, and call and see his wife at Winchester Street 
before going to his work in the morning. Esther Pay, who had 
been married twelve years but had no child of her own, was fond 
of Georgina Moore, and used often to see her and take her for walks 
and give her sweets, and the child seemed attached to her. 

The place where the body was found was near the end of a 
path which led from the towing-path in the direction of the cottage 
where Esther Pay’s parents lived. 
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I became much interested in the case, and for some time gave 
myself up to its study. Litigation was going on at that time 
between Dion Boucicault, the actor, and his beautiful wife, and I 
was advising him. He was very anxious for a consultation, but I 
refused to think of anything else while this murder case was pending, 
so he said he should come to Lewes to hear the trial if I would 
promise him a consultation directly it was over. 

The case came on before Baron Pollock on April 25, 1882, and 
lasted for three days. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Harry Poland, the senior 
Treasury Counsel in criminal cases, conducted the prosecution, 
with Mr. Robert Biron as his junior, and I was assisted in the 
defence by Mr. Frank Safford. More than forty witnesses were 
examined, and the evidence was arranged with great care. The 
finding of the body was first described. It was lying, when the 
bargeman’s pole caught in the wire, about ten feet from the bank 
of the river, which at that point was on January 30, the day the 
body was found, only about fifty feet wide. But it was shown 
that on December 19, the day. before Georgina’s disappearance, 
heavy rains had so raised the level of the stream that the towing- 
path was under water. The next day it had slightly fallen. 

The fact that the child’s hat had been found about 300 yards 
lower down the river, hanging on a branch six or seven feet above 
the surface of the water, showed that the December flood must have 
been very severe, and that the river must have overflowed the 
banks. The body was doubled up, the knees being drawn up to 
the chest. 

As the theory of the prosecution, as stated in Mr. Poland’s 
speech, was that the child was taken to the river brink by the 
prisoner, who there strangled her, fastened the brick to the body, 
and threw it into the river, the importance of these details will 
at once be seen. 

The medical evidence given by Dr. Bond, a surgeon of high 
repute, was that death had taken place at least a month before 
the body was discovered, and that there was undigested food in 
the stomach which showed that the child had partaken of a 
meal shortly before death—he would say within two hours. 

Then came Stephen Moore, the father, who gave a strange 
story of his life of habitual immorality. He said he was married 
in 1873, after the birth of his first child, and he gave the names 
of five women, two of them besides Esther Pay being married, 
with whom he had had immoral relations since the date of his 
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marriage. They had all known him to be a married man, and had 
all down to the date of the trial continued to be on friendly terms 
with him. For some reason which I could never divine, three 
of these women were put into the witness-box. 

He said there was no quarrel between him and Esther Pay 
when their intimacy ceased; that he believed she was fond of 
the child, and that she had once said that if they ever parted she 
would take Georgina and bring her up herself. He had no sus- 
picion that Esther Pay had anything to do with the disappear- 
ance of his child until the body was found so near the path which 
led to her parents’ cottage. 

Mrs. Moore was called next, but the only evidence given by 
her which was of any importance was that Georgina was a very 
timid child, and that a black scarf or shawl which had been found 
in the river close by the body was not one which she had ever worn. 

Then came a series of witnesses who spoke to having seen a 
child with a woman, whom some of them identified as Esther Pay, 
in the afternoon and evening of December 20. 

A little boy of seven years old, who went to the same school 
as Georgina Moore, said that after dinner on the day she was 
lost he saw her talking to the prisoner. He did not know Mrs. 
Pay before, and had only identified her by her light cloak, which he 
recognised when he saw her a month later at the police station. 

A police constable said that on December 20, about 2.15, he 
saw a woman and child going down Sutherland Street. He thought 
he knew the woman, but he did not see her face, and did not recog- 
nise her as Esther Pay, whom he had known for two years, but he 
noticed the woman wore a long light ulster, and it was by that he 
identified the prisoner a month later. 

Charles Barton, a fly proprietor at Paddock Wood, said that 
one afternoon a few days before or after Christmas, he could not 
say which, a woman came to his stable, which was 200 yards from 
the railway station, and asked the fare to Yalding. He said four 
shillings, and she expressed surprise at the distance being four 
miles instead of two, as she thought it. He did not know who the 
woman was. She had a child with her, but he could not say 
whether it was a boy or a girl. 

The next witness was an important one. Charles Cronk had 
known Esther Pay some years before, when as boy and girl they 
were attending the same Sunday School. He was now ostler at 
the Kent Arms, a public-house on the road between Paddock 
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Wood and Yalding, about 250 yards from Barton’s stable, and 
he said that one afternoon about a week before Christmas, at about 
half-past four, he was standing at the door of the stable yard of 
the inn, when a woman carrying a bag or parcel, and having with 
her a little girl, walked past him, going in the direction of Yalding. 
He saw her face and it seemed familiar to him, and he thought he 
said ‘Hullo, Esther.’ But she did not stop or speak to him, 
and on March 8, when he saw the prisoner placed with some other 
women at the police station, he did not recognise her. As he 
passed before the women to see if he could identify either of them, 
Esther Pay said to him ‘Is your name Cronk?’ He said ‘ Yes, 
it is, but I don’t know you.’ She said ‘ Well, Ido you.’ It was 
with some difficulty that the witness could be brought to admit 
that this conversation had passed between them. 

Two labourers, Samuel James and William James, father and 
son, said that between four and five o’clock on a day in December, 
which the son fixed as the 20th, because that was the last day he 
worked on a certain farm, they saw a woman in a light ulster, with 
a black veil over her face and a-small-sized bag in her hand, and 
having a girl with her, come past the Elm Tree public-house, which 
was nearly a mile from the Kent Arms in the direction of Yalding. 
One of them said the woman was dark and the other that she was 
fair, and when they were brought to Lewes Gaol to see some women 
among whom the prisoner was standing, each of them identified 
another person. 

About a mile further on the road to Yalding was the Queen’s 
Head public house at Brenchley. Mrs. Pont, the wife of the 
landlord, said that on the Tuesday before Christmas (which was the 
20th)—she could fix the date because Tuesday was the day on 
which she did her washing—a woman between thirty and forty 
years of age, wearing something light round her shoulders and 
carrying a parcel on her arm, came to the door of the house and had 
a half-quartern of gin. She saw no child with the woman and 
did not recognise the prisoner at all. Stephen Barton, a labourer, 
remembered seeing the woman who came into the Queen’s Head 
and had gin. It was, he said, beginning to get dark, and the place 
where the woman stood was the darkest part of the room. But 
he looked out of the window and saw the woman, who, he said, 
had a child with her, going along the road, and at the police station 
he picked out the prisoner from among fourteen women as the one 
he had seen at the Queen’s Head. 
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George Waghorn, a beer-house keeper, said he also saw the 
woman who came to the Queen’s Head. After she left the house 
he went to the window and saw her going along the road towards 
Yalding with a little girl about seven or eight years old. He had 
been shown a number of women among whom the prisoner had 
been placed, but could not recognise anyone. 

Robert Barrett said he was at the Queen’s Head that afternoon, 
and saw the woman leave the house and go along the road with a 
child a little more than three feet in height. He had failed to 
identify her. Three-quarters of a mile from the Queen’s Head 
on the road to Yalding, was a public-house called the New 
Inn. The landlord of that inn, one Thomas Judd, remembered 
a woman and child coming into the house at six or half-past six in 
the evening of December 20. He fixed the date by the fact that 
on that day his wife was out, having gone to Tonbridge to pay 
the brewer, and that she brought him back the receipt, which was 
produced and bore that date. He said the child seemed to be very 
tired and drowsy. The woman bought two biscuits, one of which 
she gave the child, and herself had three-pennyworth of whisky. 
They left the house at a few minutes past seven and went in the 
direction of Yalding. 

This witness admitted that he could not say whether the child 
was fair or dark, that there was nothing by which he could identify 
the prisoner either in appearance or in clothing, and that when 
first asked by the police whether he remembered a woman and 
child coming to his house about Christmas he had said he could 
not recollect that any such thing had happened. 

One more witness, and that a witness of great importance, was 
called as to the events of December 20. This was George Bradley, 
a labourer, who lived in a cottage about 150 yards from the place 
where the body was taken out of the water. He said that on a 
day which he thought was December 20, though he could not 
definitely fix the date, he was at home during the evening, and 
between six and nine o’clock he heard a scream from the direction 

of the river bank. He went to the door and listened, but hearing 
nothing further took no more notice. In cross-examination he 
said that on Tuesday, December 20, the river was in flood, and 
that at the spot where the body was found the water was a foot 
deep upon the towing-path. 

The evidence then passed to Wednesday, December 21. 
Susan Kemp, who lived at Wateringbury, said that on the 
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Wednesday or Thursday before Christmas Day she went to Yalding 
railway station with her children and a Mrs. Ashby, and took 
tickets for Maidstone, where she had some business to transact, and 
while waiting on the platform for the 10 o’clock or 11 o’clock train 
she saw Mrs. Humphreys, whom she knew, with another woman, who 
was leaning on the fence, and whom the witness had subsequently 
identified as the prisoner. She said she heard a conversation in 
the course of which this other woman mentioned that she had 
been married twelve years and had no children. She said that 
Mrs. Ashby then asked Mrs. Humphreys ‘ What is the matter 
with your daughter ?’ and Mrs. Humphreys said she did not like 
going back to London, because her husband treated her so badly. 
In cross-examination this witness said she remembered being on 
that platform with her children and Mrs. Ashby on the August 
Bank Holiday, but was sure it was not then that she saw Mrs. 
Humphreys and the prisoner. It was, she said, a fine warm day 
when she saw them. Mrs. Ashby was then called. She confirmed 
Mrs. Kemp’s story, but said she could fix no date, that the 
woman with Mrs. Humphreys did not speak to her, and that 
she had more than once seen Mrs. Humphreys with another woman. 
She could not identify the prisoner. 

Another woman said she went on the August Bank Holiday to 
Yalding Station, and there saw Mrs. Ashby and Mrs. Kemp and 
her children, but did not see Mrs. Humphreys and her daughter. 

The next witness was Eliza Clark, who had lived with her 
husband and children at 52 Westmoreland Street, and had been 
in the habit of paying her rent to Esther Pay. She stated that 
on December 20, having taken rooms at another house, she and 
her husband were busy during the day in moving their furniture. 
When she went out at about half-past twelve, she asked Esther 
Pay to take care of her children whilst she was away, and Esther, 
who then had on her light ulster, said she was just going to the 
Aquarium with Mrs. Harris, and when a quarter of an hour later 
she returned Esther Pay had left. That evening the witness went 
to Westmoreland Street to pay her rent and give up the keys, 
but the rooms which the Pays occupied were all closed. Between 
nine and ten in the morning she went round again and knocked 
twice, but could get no answer. About twenty minutes past one 
on the same day, the 21st, Esther Pay came to Peabody Buildings, 
to which the Clarks had removed. She said, ‘ Mrs. Moore has lost 
little Georgina. I am so sorry. Idid not get back till ten o’clock 
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last night, and both I and Mrs. Rutter got very wet. I was with 
Mrs. Harris in the afternoon at the Aquarium, and in the evening 
I went with Mrs. Rutter.’ 

Mrs. Harris was called and said she did not go out with the 
prisoner at all during the week before Christmas, and had not been 
to the Aquarium for years. Mrs. Rutter, who was Mr. Pay’s 
sister, swore that she had not seen Esther between December 17 
and 24. She admitted saying at the inquest that she had been out 
shopping with her in the evening of the 20th, but said that that 
statement was not true, and was made at the prisoner’s request. 

Then a man was called from a shop in Pimlico to prove the 
purchase by a woman of a firebrick similar to that which was 
found with the body, but he could not identify the prisoner. 

During the hearing of this evidence the prisoner, ‘a fine-looking, 
well-dressed woman,’ sat listening to it with a composure which 
was almost indifference. The reporter of the East Sussex News, 
who so described her, said, ‘ The prisoner’s demeanour during the 
day was rather that of a spectator than of a prisoner under trial 
for murder. She was perfectly calm and collected, and was ob- 
served to smile occasionally.’ Indeed, on one occasion when I 
quite unintentionally said something which caused a general smile 
in court, she laughed so heartily that I sent her word by the solicitor 
that her demeanour was making my task much harder. 

It was indeed a formidable case to meet. 

A timid child who would not have gone away with a stranger, 
but certainly would have gone away with Esther Pay, is seen in 
Pimlico walking with a woman who is identified as Esther Pay, 
and is never afterwards seen again in London. A series of witnesses 
say that on that afternoon a woman whom some of them identify 
as the prisoner is seen with a child whose age corresponds with 
that of the missing girl at various places on the road from Paddock 
Wood to Yalding. That night, Esther Pay is sought for but not 
found at her husband’s rooms. The next day, at the time at which 
she might have arrived by train from Yalding, she goes to the house 
of the woman who had sought her the night before, and gives an 
entirely untrue account of what she had been doing on the previous 
day. A month later the child’s body is found in the river near 
the cottage where Esther Pay’s parents live. With it is found a 
shawl which is said to have belonged, not to the child, but to Esther 
Pay, and witnesses are called who say that on a day in the week 
in which the child disappeared they saw Esther Pay waiting at 
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the Yalding Station, to return to London by the morning train. 
The recent breaking off of the relations between her and the child’s 
father might supply some, if an inadequate, motive for the crime. 

There was only one part of this case which I could attack by 
evidence. I could not call any witness who had seen Esther Pay 
in London on the night of the 20th, or the early morning of the 
21st, but I could give evidence that on that night she was not at 
Yalding. 

I called the mother and father of the prisoner. William Hum- 
phreys said he had been in the service of Mr. White, a hop-grower 
at Nettlefold, for fifty-one years. He said that Esther was at 
Yalding on the August Bank Holiday in 1881, and that he did not 
see her again until a fortnight after the child’s body had been 
found in the river. His wife, he said, did not go out of doors from 
December 15 to the 28th, as she was suffering from neuralgia in 
the face. This witness added a piece of evidence which, given 
as he gave it, produced a great effect on the jury. ‘ Inspector 
Moore came to the house and said he must remove the prisoner 
to London. I said to Esther,.‘‘ Are you guilty or innocent ?” She 
threw her arms round my neck, and said, “ Iam innocent ” ; and 
then I said, ‘“‘ Then you can stand up and face God or devil.” 

Mary Humphreys, the aged mother, said she remembered 
having some conversation with Mrs. Ashby and Mrs. Kemp at 
Yalding Station on the August Bank Holiday, and that Esther 
was with her then, and leaned;upon the fence looking over into 
the hop-gardens, but that she had never seen these women at the 
station on any other occasion. She never went out of doors during 
the week before Christmas. Her daughter came home on De- 
cember 28. ‘I never saw her between Bank Holiday and then, 
and that I will take my solemn dying oath of before God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

The prisoner’s brother and his wife corroborated the evidence 
as to the mother’s illness ; and the prisoner’s sister, a married woman 
living at Maidstone, proved that her mother and Esther came to 
see her there on the August Bank Holiday. Before calling these 
witnesses I had made a short prefatory speech, and when their 
evidence had been given I could see by the look of the jury that 
so far I had been successful, and that they accepted that evidence 
as true. 

Of course I made full use of this advantage. A jury does 
not easily realise that, although the disproof of part of a witness’s 
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statement makes the rest of his evidence of little value, the dis- 
proof of evidence as to one incident leaves untouched the evidence 
of other witnesses as to other times and places. And this contra- 
diction, once accepted, gave me very valuable help in dealing with 
other cases of more or less positive identification. The case for 
the prosecution would have been much stronger if Mrs. Ashby 
and Mrs. Kemp had never been called. I could still have called 
her parents to show that Esther Pay had not spent the night 
of the 20th at her parents’ cottage, but that fact, although if 
established it was of great importance, would not have affected as 
now it did the confidence of the jury in other identifications. Much 
of my speech was devoted to examining and discrediting these, 
but its main substance rested on the three pieces of evidence on 
which it appeared that no doubt existed. Dr. Bond had proved 
that the child had a meal within two hours before her death. But 
this child, if she were killed after dark in the evening and then 
thrown into the river, had no meal for at least six hours before 
death. The very completeness of the evidence as to the move- 
ments of the woman and child, whose course from Paddock Wood 
to Yalding had been so minutely traced, negatived the idea that any 
meal could have been partaken of on that journey. Then it was 
proved that the towing-path had been a foot under water on the 
evening of the 20th, and difficult as it was to believe that at any 
time a woman could have thrown the body of a child seven years 
old, weighted with a heavy brick, so far into the river as it was 
found to be, it was almost impossible to imagine that in the dark 
the murderess would venture into water a foot deep, or that she 
could throw the body the far greater distance which, unless she 
did so, would be necessary. Then it was shown that the brick 
was fastened by wire in a way which indicated that this was done 
by practised and expert hands, and there was the very remarkable 
fact that instead of being loosely spread out, as the limbs would 
be if a child just killed were thrown into swiftly-running water, the 
legs were doubled up with the knees against the chest. In the 
course of my speech I suggested that these facts pointed to the 
conclusion that the child had been killed before half-past three on 
the 20th ; that a man’s hands had fastened the wire and the brick; 
that, after being kept so long with the knees doubled up against 
the chest that they would not be straightened by the water, the 
body had been taken to Yalding and then dropped into the river. 

I could not venture, of course, to make a suggestion as to the 
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criminal, but Mr. Poland in his reply supplied the omission. He 
said, ‘Does my learned friend mean to suggest that it was the 
prisoner’s husband who committed this crime?’ Directly the 
words had passed his lips I thought for the first time that my 
client would be acquitted. The jury looked at each other and 
at me as if to say “ Why, that is the very thing we were thinking 
ourselves.’ Baron Pollock, as always, was most fair and careful 
in his summing-up, and after their retirement for twenty minutes 
Esther Pay heard, still with the same unruffled composure, the 
verdict of ‘ Not Guilty.’ 

The strain of the three days’ trial had been very great, and I 
was glad to go over to Brighton and dine at the Clarendon Hotel 
with Dion Boucicault and a pretty young actress (Miss Sadie 
Martinot), who presented me with a bouquet tied with ribands, 
purple and orange, which were my party colours both at Southwark 
and Plymouth. 

I found Brighton in the fiercest storm I had ever seen there. 
The waves were washing over the sea front, and I had to go into 
the house through the back yard, for the front doors were closed 
and barricaded. We had a very pleasant dinner. Boucicault 
had sat through the whole trial, a watchful and very interested 
listener, and the comments of a brilliant actor and dramatist upon 
such a story and the incidents of such a trial were well worth hearing. 
He said two things that I think may usefully be recorded. He 
asked me what actor had taught me elocution, and I said ‘ No one.’ 
‘For,’ said he, ‘ you have the actor’s habit of letting the gesture 
come before the words. When the hands give notice that some- 
thing emphatic is to be said they are useful, and their movement 
can awake the listener’s mind to the idea that is going to be ex- 
pressed ; if they are used afterwards the gesture may be attractive, 
but it is of no use at all.’ I had forgotten, when I was talking to 
him, the poor dilapidated ex-tragedian who was the drudge of the 
boarding-school at Edmonton, and had there, thirty years before, 
when I was ten years old, taught me how to recite Othello’s speech 
to the Senate. 

His other comment was on the value of my presence and alert 
attention during the reply of Mr. Poland and the summing-up 
of Baron Pollock. 

It was always a rule of mine to be in Court before the Judge 
took his seat, and not to leave until sentence was pronounced or 
the prisoner discharged. He said he had watched the jury, and 
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when either Mr. Poland or the Judge made an observation which 
told against the prisoner some of them would look at me, and my 
intent and untroubled gaze would seem to reassure them. 

After the trial Esther Pay took service at a public house, where 
her presence in the bar for a time attracted custom. But she 
drifted downwards, and some time later was sent to prison for 
stealing blankets from a room in which she lodged. 

Robert Biron told me that a few years after he was prosecuting 
in a murder case at Kingston Assizes, and he saw sitting in the 
Court a good-looking woman whom he did not recognise, but who 
smiled and nodded to him when she caught his eye. When the 
case was over, and he was leaving the Court, she was standing in 
the doorway as he passed, and again nodded and smiled and then 
spoke. ‘ Well, Mr. Biron, don’t you know me?’ ‘No,’ said he, 
‘I don’t.’ ‘Why, Iam Esther Pay.’ ‘Good heavens!’ he said. 
“What are you doing here?’ ‘Oh, I thought I should like to 
hear another murder trial.’ ” 














A CRIMEAN EPISODE (NOT GAZETTED). 
BY G. W. ERSKINE. 


The following story has been placed in our hands by one who was intimately 

acquainted with the victim of the tragedy. He guarantees the truth of all the 
essential points; though, for obvious reasons, he has felt bound to modify some 
incidental details.—Ed. CoRNHILL. 
Ir was eight o’clock in the evening of April 5, 1880, and the 
Travellers’ Club was full to overflowing. Men who were just sitting 
down to dinner got up from their tables, and joined the excited 
concourse in the hall. The General Election which terminated 
Lord Beaconsfield’s reign was nearing its close, and the issue was 
scarcely in doubt; but at this moment the decisive event of the 
campaign was announced. Members, as they eagerly scanned the 
tape, saw that Gladstone was returned for Mid-Lothian; and, 
as they passed the news to the expectant crowd behind them, there 
arose a tumult of excited voices. 

“I told you how it would be!’ ‘ Well, I’ve lost my money.’ 
“I could not have believed that Scotsmen would be such fools.’ 
‘T’m awfully sorry for Dalkeith.’ ‘Why couldn’t that old wind- 
bag have stuck to Greenwich?’ ‘I blame Rosebery for getting 
him down.’ ‘ Well, I suppose we’re in for another Gladstone 
Premiership.’ ‘Oh, no fear. The Queen won’t speak to him.’ 
‘No, Hartington’s the man, and, as an old Whig, I’m glad of it.’ 
‘Perhaps Gladstone will take the Exchequer.’ ‘ What, serve 
under Hartington ? You don’t know the old gentleman’s pride if 
you expect that,’ and so on and so forth, a chorus of excited and 
bewildering exclamations. Amid all the hurly-burly, one figure in 
the throng seemed quite unmoved, and its immobility attracted 
the notice of the throng. ‘ Well, really, Vaughan, I should have 
thought that even you would have felt excited about this. I know 
you don’t care much about politics in a general way, but this is 
something out of the common. The Duke of Buccleuch beaten on 
his own ground, and Gladstone heading straight for the Premier- 
ship! Isn’t that enough to quicken your pulse ?’ 

But the man whom they saluted as Vaughan still looked 
undisturbed. ‘ Well, I don’t think I ever was quite as much in 
love with Dizzy as you were; and as to the Premiership, we are 
not quite at the end yet, and Alors comme alors.’ 
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Philip Vaughan was a man just over fifty; tall, pale, distin- 
guished-looking, with something in his figure and bearing that 
reminded one of the statue of Sidney Herbert, which in 1880 still 
stood before the War Office in Pall Mall. He looked both delicate 
and melancholy. His face was curiously devoid of animation ; but 
his most marked characteristic was an habitual look of meditative 
abstraction from the things which immediately surrounded him. 
As he walked down the steps of the club towards a brougham 
which was waiting for him, the man who had tried in vain to 
interest him in the Mid-Lothian Election turned to his nearest 
neighbour, and said ‘ Vaughan is really the most extraordinary 
fellow I know. There is nothing on earth that interests him in 
the faintest degree. Politics, books, sport, society, foreign affairs— 
he never seems to care a rap about any of them ; and yet he knows 
something about them all, and, if only you can get him to talk, he 
can talk extremely well. It is particularly curious about politics, 
for generally, if a man has once been in political life, he feels the 
fascination of it to the end.’ ‘ But was Vaughan ever in political 
life?’ ‘Oh, yes. I suppose you are too young to remember. He 
got into Parliament just after he left Oxford. He was put in by an old 
uncle for a Family Borough—Bilton—one of those snug little seats, 
not exactly ‘ Pocket Boroughs ’ but very like them, which survived 
until the Reform Act of 1867.’ ‘How long did he sit?’ ‘ Only 
for one Parliament—from 1852 to 1857. No one ever knew why he 
gaveup. He putiton health, but I believe it was just freakishness. 
He always was an odd chap, and of course he grows odder as he 
grows older.’ But just at that moment another exciting result 
came trickling down the tape, and the hubbub was renewed. 

Philip Vaughan was, as he put it in his languid way, ‘ rather fond 
of clubs,’ so long as they were not political, and he spent a good 
deal of his time at the Travellers’, the Atheneum, and the United 
Universities, and was a member of some more modern institutions. 
He had plenty of acquaintances, but no friends—at least of his own 
age. The Argus-eyed surveyors of club-life noticed that the only 
people to whom he seemed to talk freely and cheerfully were the 
youngest members; and he was notoriously good-natured in 
helping young fellows who wished to join his clubs, and did his 
utmost to stay the hand of the blackballer. 

He had a very numerous cousinship, but did not much cultivate 
it. Sometimes, yielding to pressure, he would dine with cousins 
in London, or pay a flying visit to them in the country ; but, in 
order, as it was supposed, to avoid these family entanglements, he 
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lived at Wimbledon, where he enjoyed, in a quiet way, his garden 
and his library, and spent most of the day in solitary rides among 
tne Surrey hills. When winter set in he generally vanished towards 
the south of Europe, but by Easter he was back again at Wimble- 
don, and was to be found pretty often at one or other of his clubs. 

This was Philip Vaughan, as people knew him in 1880. Some 
liked him; some pitied him; some rather despised him; but no 
one took the trouble to understand him; and indeed, if anyone 
had thought it worth while to do so, the attempt would probably 
have been unsuccessful; for Vaughan never talked of the past, 
and to understand him in 1880 one must have known him as he 
had been thirty years before. 

In 1850 two of the best known of the young men in society 
were Arthur Grey and Philip Vaughan. They were, and had been 
ever since their school-days at Harrow, inseparable friends. The 
people to whom friendship is a sealed and hopeless mystery were 
puzzled by the alliance. ‘What have those two fellows in 
common ?’ was the constant question, ‘and yet you never see 
them apart.’ They shared lodgings in Mount Street, frequented 
the same clubs, and went, night after night, to the same dinners 
and balls. They belonged, in short, to the same set ; ‘ went every- 
where,’ as the phrase is, and both were extremely popular; but 
their pursuits and careers were different. Grey was essentially a 
sportsman and an athlete. He was one of those men to whom all 
bodily exercises come naturally, and who attain perfection in 
them with no apparent effort. From his earliest days he had set 
his heart on being a soldier, and by 1850 had obtained a commission 
in the Guards. Vaughan had neither gifts nor inclinations in the 
way of sport or games. At Harrow he lived the life of the 
intellect and the spirit, and was unpopular accordingly. He was 
constantly to be found ‘ mooning,’ as his school-fellows said, in the 
green lanes and meadow-paths which lie between Harrow and 
Uxbridge, or gazing, as Byron had loved to gaze, at the sunset 
from the Churchyard Terrace. It was even whispered that he wrote 
poetry. 

Arthur Grey, with his good looks, his frank bearing, and his 
facile supremacy on the cricket-ground and in the racquet-court, 
was a popular hero; and of all his school-fellows none paid him a 
more whole-hearted worship than the totally dissimilar Philip 
Vaughan. Their close and intimate affection was a standing 
puzzle to hard and dull and superficial natures; but a poet could 
interpret it. 
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We trifled, toiled, and feasted, far apart 

From churls, who wondered what our friendship meant ; 
And in that coy retirement heart to heart 

Drew closer, and our natures were content. 


Vaughan and Grey left Harrow, as they had entered it, on 
the same day, and in the following October both went up to 
Christ Church. Neither contemplated a long stay at Oxford, for 
each had his career cut out. Grey was to join the Guards at the 
earliest opportunity, and Vaughan was destined for Parliament. 
Bilton was a borough which the ‘ Schedule A’ of 1832 had spared. 
It numbered some 900 voters ; and, even as the electors of Liskeard 
‘were commonly of the same opinion as Mr. Eliot,’ so the electors 
of Bilton were commonly of the same opinion as Lord Liscombe. 

The eighth Lord Liscombe was the last male member of his 
family. The peerage must die with him; but his property, in- 
cluding the ‘ Borough Influence,’ was at his own disposal. His only 
sister had married a Mr. Vaughan, and Lord Liscombe, having care- 
fully watched the character and career of his nephew Philip Vaughan, 
determined to make him his heir. This was all very well ; no one had 
a word to say against it, for no more obvious heir could be suggested. 
But when it became known that Lord Liscombe meant to bring 
Philip Vaughan into Parliament for Bilton there was great dissatis- 
faction. ‘ What a shame,’ people said, ‘ to disturb old Mr. Cobley, 
who has sat so long and voted so steadily! To be sure, he is very 
tiresome, and can’t make himself heard a yard off, and is very 
stingy about subscriptions ; and, if there was some rising young 
man to put into his seat, as the Duke of Newcastle put Gladstone, 
it might be all very well. But, really, Philip Vaughan is such a 
moody, dreamy creature, and so wrapped up in books and poetry, 
that he can never make a decent Member of Parliament. Politics 
are quite out of his line, and I shouldn’t wonder if Lord Liscombe 
contrived to lose the seat. But he’s as obstinate as a mule; and 
he has persuaded himself that young Vaughan is a genius. Was 
there ever such folly ?’ 

Lord Liscombe had his own way—as he commonly had. 
Mr. Cobley received a polite intimation that at the next election he 
would not be able to rely on the Liscombe interest, and retired 
with a very bad grace, but not without his reward ; for before long 
he received the offer of a baronetcy (which he accepted, as he said, 
to please his wife), and died honourably as Sir Thomas Cobley. 
Meanwhile Lord Liscombe, who, when he had framed a plan, never let 
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the grass grow under his feet, induced Philip Vaughan to quit Oxford 
without waiting for a degree, made him address ‘ market ordinaries’ 
and political meetings at Bilton, presented him at the Levee, proposed 
him at his favourite clubs, gave him an ample allowance, and 
launched him, with a vigorous push, into society. In all this Lord 
Liscombe did well, and showed his knowledge of human nature. 
The air of politics stirred young Vaughan’s pulses as they had never 
been stirred before. What casual observers had regarded as idle 
reveries turned out to have been serious studies. With the theory 
of English politics, as it shaped itself in 1852 when Lord Derby 
and Disraeli were trying to restore Protection, Vaughan showed 
himself thoroughly acquainted; and, as often happens when a 
contemplative and romantic nature is first brought into contact 
with eager humanity, he developed a faculty of public speaking 
which astonished his uncle as much as it astonished anyone, though 
that astute nobleman concealed his surprise. Meanwhile, Grey 
had got his commission. In those days officers of the Guards lived 
in lodgings, so it was obvious for Grey and Vaughan to live together ; 
and every now and then Grey would slip down to Bilton, and by 
making himself pleasant to the shopkeepers, and talking appro- 
priately to the farmers, would act as his friend’s most effective 
election-agent. The dissolution came in July 1852, and Philip 
Vaughan was returned unopposed for the Free and Independent 
Borough of Bilton. 

Then followed a halcyon time. The two friends had long 
known that they had only one heart between them ; and now, living 
under the same roof and going into the same society, they lived 
practically one life. There was just enough separation to make 
reunion more delightful—a dull debate at the House for Vaughan or 
a dusty field-day at Aldershot for Grey ; but for both there was the 
early gallop in Rotten Row, the breakfast which no third person ever 
shared, the evening of social delight, and the long, deep, intimate 
talk over the last cigar, when the doings of the day were reviewed, 
and the programme for to-morrow was sketched. 

Grey had always been popular, and always light-hearted. 
Vaughan, as a schoolboy and an undergraduate, had been unpopular 
and grave. But now people who knew them both observed that, at 
any rate as far as outward characteristics showed, the two natures 
were becoming harmonised. Vaughan was a visibly lighter, 
brighter, and more companionable fellow ; and Grey began to mani- 
fest something of that manly seriousness which was wanted to 
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complete his character. It is pleasant to contemplate ‘ one entire 
and perfect chrysolite ’ of happiness, and that, during these bright 
years of opening manhood, was the rare and fragile possession of 
Philip Vaughan and Arthur Grey. 


John Bright was once walking with one of his sons, then a 
schoolboy, past the Guards’ Memorial in Waterloo Place. The 
boy asked the meaning of the single word inscribed on the base, 
CRIMEA. Bright’s answer was as emphatic as the inscription : 
‘“Acrime.’ There is no need to recapitulate in this place the series 
of blunders through which this country, in Lord Clarendon’s phrase, 
‘ drifted towards war.’ Month by month, things shaped themselves 
in a way which left no reasonable doubt about the issue. The two 
friends said little. Deep in the heart of each there lay the conviction 
that an event was at hand which would ‘ pierce even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow.’ But each 
held the conviction with a difference. To Grey it meant the approach 
of that to which, from the days of his chivalrous boyhood, he had 
looked forward, as the supreme good of life—the chance of a 
soldier’s glory and a soldier’s death. To Vaughan it meant simply 
the extinction of all that made life worth living. Each foresaw 
an agony; but the one foresaw it with a joy which no affection 
could subdue ; the other with a despair which even religion seemed 
powerless to relieve. Before long, silence became impossible. 
The decision of the Cabinet was made known. Two strong and 
ardent natures, which since boyhood had lived in and on one 
another, were forced to admit that a separation, which might 
be eternal, ‘was nigh, even at the doors.’ But there was this vital 
difference between the two cases—the one had to act; the other 
only to endure. 

On February 22, 1854, the Guards sailed from Southampton, 
and on March 27 war between England and Russia was formally 
declared. 


The events of the next two years must be compressed into a 
few lines. To the inseparable evils of war—bloodshed and sickness 
—were added the horrors of a peculiarly cruel winter. Five- 
sixths of the soldiers whom England lost died from preventable 
diseases, and the want of proper food, clothing, and shelter. Bullets 
and cholera and frost-bite did their deadly work unchecked. The 
officers had at least their full share of the hardships and the fatalities. 
What the Guards lost can be read on the walls of the Chapel at 
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Wellington Barracks, and in the pedigrees of Burke’s Peerage. 
For all England it was a time of piercing trial, and of that hope 
deferred which maketh the heart sick. No one ever knew what 
Vaughan endured, for he was too proud to bare his soul. For 
two years he never looked at a gazette, or opened a newspaper, 
or heard a Ministerial announcement in the House of Commons, 
or listened to a conversation at his club, without the sickening 
apprehension that the next moment he would know that Arthur 
Grey was dead. Letters from Grey reached him from time to 
time, but their brave cheerfulness did nothing to soothe his appre- 
hensions. For they were few and far between ; postal communication 
was slow and broken, and by the time a letter reached him the 
hand which penned it might be cold in death. Yet, in spite of 
an apprehensive dread which had become a second nature to 
Philip Vaughan, the fatal news lingered. Weeks lengthened into 
months, and months into two years; and yet the blow had not 
fallen. It was not in Philip’s nature to ‘cheer up,’ or ‘ expect 
the best,’ or ‘ hope against hope,’ or to adopt any of the cheap 
remedies which shallow souls enjoy and prescribe. Nothing but 
certainty could give him ease, and certainty was in this case im- 
possible. Nervousness, restlessness, fidgetiness increased upon him 
day by day. The gossip and bustle of the House of Commons 
became intolerable to him. Society he had never entered since 
Grey sailed for the Crimea. As in boyhood, so again now, he felt 
that Nature was the only true consoler, and for weeks at a time he 
tried to bury himself in the wilds of Scotland or Cumberland or 
Cornwall, spending his whole day in solitary walks, with Words- 
worth or the Jmitatio for a companion, and sleeping only from . 
physical exhaustion. 

In the early part of 1856 the newspapers began of talk of peace. 
Sebastopol had fallen, and Russia was said to be exhausted. The 
Emperor of the French had his own reasons for withdrawing from 
the contest, and everything seemed to turn on the decision of Lord 
Palmerston. This tantalising vision of a swift fulfilment of his 
prayers seemed to Philip Vaughan even less endurable than his pre- 
vious apprehensions. To hear from hour to hour the contradictory 
chatter of irresponsible clubmen and M.P.s was an insupportable 
affliction ; so, at the beginning of the Session, he ‘paired’ til 
Easter, and departed on one of his solitary rambles. Desiring to 
cut himself off as completely as possible from his usual environment, 
he left no address at his lodgings, but told his servant that, when 
he wanted his letters, he would telegraph for them from the place, 
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whatever it might be, where he was halting. He kept steadily to 
his plan, wandering over hill and dale, by lake and river, and 
steeping his soul in ‘ the cheerful silence of the fells.’ When he 
lighted on a spot which particularly took his fancy, he would 
halt there for two or three days, and would send what in those days 
was called ‘a telegraphic despatch’ from the nearest town. In 
response to the despatch, he would receive from his servant in 
Mount Street a package containing all the letters which had been 
accumulating during the fortnight or three weeks since he last 
telegraphed. One day in April, when he opened the customary 
package, he found in it a letter from Arthur Grey. 


‘The General has just told us that peace is practically settled. 
If this proves true, you will not get another letter from me. I 
presume we shall be sent home directly, and I shall make straight 
for London and Mount Street, where I expect I shall find you. 
Dear old chap, I can guess what you have been going through ; 
but it looks as if we should meet again in this world after all.’ 


What this letter meant to Philip Vaughan they only know who 
have been through a similar experience; and words are powerless 
to express it. 


After the first bewilderment of joy had subsided, Philip began 
to study the practical bearings of the letter. By a comparison of 
the date within and the postmark outside, the letter appeared to 
have been a long time on the way, and another delay had occurred 
since it had arrived at Mount Street. It was possible that peace 
might have been actually concluded. News in those days took 
long to travel through Scottish glens, and Vaughan had never 
looked at a paper since he left England. It was conceivable that 
the Guards were already on their homeward voyage—nay, it might 
even be that they were just arriving, or had arrived, in London. 
The one clear point was that Vaughan must get home. Twenty 
miles on his landlord’s pony brought him to a _telegraph-office, 
whence he telegraphed to his servant ‘ Returning immediately,’ 
and then, setting his face southward, he travelled as fast as steamers 
and express trains would take him. As he travelled, he picked up 
the news. Peace had been concluded on March 30, and some of our 
troops were homeward bound; some had actually arrived. The 
journey seemed unnaturally long, and it was dark when the 
train rattled into Euston Station. . . . In a bewildered mood of 
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uncertainty and joy he rang the bell in Mount Street. His servant 
opened the door. ‘ You’re just in time, sir. You will find him 
—Mr. Grey, I mean—in the drawing-room.’ 

The drawing-room of the lodging-house had always been Grey’s 
sitting-room, and during his absence Vaughan had studiously 
kept it in its accustomed order. There were some stags’ heads on 
the walls, and a fox’s brush with a label ; a coloured print of Harrow, 
and engravings of one or two Generals whom Grey had specially 
honoured as masters of the art of war; the book-case, the writing- 
desk, the rather stiff furniture, were just as he had left them. Philip 
flung open the door with a passionate cry of ‘ Arthur! Arthur! At 
last ! Thank God—’ but the words died on his lips. 

In the middle of the room, just under the central chandelier, 
there was a coffin supported by trestles, with its foot towards the 
door. On the white pillow there lay the still whiter face of a 
corpse, and it was the corpse of Arthur Grey. 


What happened immediately after no one ever precisely knew. 
Not even the waiting servant had heard the street door shut. 

Next morning, the park-keepers found a young man lying on 
the grass in Hyde Park, drenched to the skin with the night’s 
heavy rain ; unconscious, and apparently dying. The papers in his 
pockets proved that he was Philip Vaughan. A long and desperate 
illness followed, and for months both life and reason trembled in the 
balance. Lord Liscombe hurried up to London, and Vaughan’s 
servant explained everything. Arthur Grey had been taken ill on 
the homeward voyage. The symptoms would now be recognised 
as typhoid, but the disease had not then been diagnosed, and the 
ship’s surgeon pronounced it ‘low fever.’ He landed at Southamp- 
ton, pushed his way to London, arrived at his lodgings more 
dead than alive, and almost immediately sank into the coma 
from which he never recovered. It was impossible to communicate 
with Vaughan, whose address was unknown; and when his 
telegram arrived, announcing his instant return, the servant and 
the landlady agreed that he must have heard the news from some 
other source, and was hurrying back to see his friend before he 
became invisible for ever. ‘ You're just in time,’ meant just in 
time to see the body, for the coffin was to be closed that evening. 


The struggle was long and desperate, but Vaughan had on 
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his side youth, and a constitution not strong indeed, but un- 
weakened by profligacy. By slow degrees his nervous system 
rallied from the shock, and after along period of foreign travel 
he returned, in great part, to his former habits. Only he could not 
and would not re-enter the House of Commons, but announced 
his retirement, on the score of health, at the next election. 
Soon afterwards he inherited Lord Liscombe’s fortune, made over 
Liscombe Abbey and its responsibilities to a distant cousin, and 
insensibly glided into the way of living which I described at the 
outset. Two years after the Election of 1880 he died at Rome, 
where he had been spending the winter. The attack of fever to 
which he succumbed was not peculiarly severe, but the doctor said 
that he made no effort to live, and was in fact worn out, though not 
by years. 

Nobody missed him. Nobody lamented him. Few even said a 
kind word for him. His will expressed only one personal wish— 
that he might be buried by the side of Arthur Grey. But his 
executors thought that this arrangement would cause them a great 
deal of trouble, and he rests in the English cemetery at Rome. 














THE GENTLEMEN GLASS-MAKERS COME. 


THE ROMANCE OF A HOBBY. 
BY SIR JAMES YOXALL, M.P. 


QuiET enough lay Wisborough Green, peaceable under Sussex 
sunshine, while the great guns roared at Lunéville the other day, 
and nobody would guess that any lien could link Wisborough 
Green in Sussex with Lunéville in Lorraine; yet glass-ware used 
to be made at Wisborough, and the cannonade would shake a myriad 
shelves of glass-ware at La Verrerie-de-Portieux near Lunéville, 
and La Verrerie-de-Portieux is the place whence certain artisan 
gentlefolk came to Wisborough, three hundred and fifty years ago. 

I seem to see them riding through the Weald. Being gentlefolk 
—écuyers gentilshommes verriers—they carried side-arms, and on 
Sundays wore plumed grey hats, pleated ruffs, and short cloaks 
resembling hussar jackets ; being Huguenots they must solemnly 
ride long distances of a Sunday to the nearest temple of their 
faith, and I daresay would chant the strange psalms of Clément 
Marot as they rode. Strange in every way these outland people 
must have seemed to the yeomen and cottagers of Wisborough, for 
how should Sussex know that in France a gentleman might toil 
as an artificer in glass without demeaning his rank? Not even 
the Vicar of Wisborough himself would be likely to understand 
that when he entered the names of Tyzack, Henzy, Tittery, and 
Cockery in the parish register he ought to have written Du Thisac, 
De Hennezel, De Thiétry, and De Caqueray instead. 


That I should be aware of the true patronymics is due in the — 


first place to Hobbinol—Hobbinol the instigating imp and familiar 
of a collector, who sets him riding his hobby towards some new bit 
of old glass, some stirrup-cup shaped like a jackboot, some toddy- 
lifter or other bibulant vessel, now and again, for Hobbinol it is 
who scents the prey and marks it down, like a pointer or setter. 
But then, to dignify the art of collecting and to make it almost 
@ science, a gay science, another associate steps in, urging the 
collector on into realms of pleasant research ; and this, if she be not 
Clio herself, is at least a cousin of Clio’s, if not a sister—the lesser 
Clio I will call her, for she incites a man to pen the chronicles of his 
hobby as Iam doing now. Traditions excite him, too; he hears at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne that: Mr. Tyzack, Mr. Henzell, and Mr. Tittery 
were about the last civilians to give up wearing swords as they 
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went about their business in the city; it thrills the studious 
hobbyist to visit La Verrerie-de-Portieux and reflect that such 
place-names as Verriéres, Voirierres, and Verrines continue and 
echo the more sonorous titles of Vitraria, Verreria, and Vitrinnoe, 
Gallo-Roman cities which made glass upon the same sites fifteen 
centuries ago. The lesser Clio bothers him with feminine queries 
next: why and how should De Thiétrys and Du Thisacs have 
travelled from the Meuse to Tyneside? Or even as far as the 
Downs? ‘ Revocation of the Edict of Nantes,’ he says, and quotes 
a lesser Euterpe, Mrs. Hemans—‘ Freedom to worship God!’ 
But it turns out that these Lorrainers came to England almost a 
hundred and twenty years earlier than that. 

It was Mr. Hartshorne, long the doyen of glass-collectors, who 
discovered why in 1567 certain gentlemen glass-makers came to 
Wisborough Green. -The Tudor system of monopolies had begun, 
and as a plan to introduce or improve important industries it was 
a wiser policy than the greater Clio, who looked mainly at the 
later abuses of it, has been willing to allow. To improve English 
glass-making a Patent of Monopoly had been granted, and there- 
fore the Lorrainers were brought to Sussex. Imagine the difficulties 
and delays which attended that bit of English shopkeeping! The 
journey of the monopolist into Lorraine, the hard job of persuading 
Thomas and Balthazar de Hennezel to adventure as far as England, 
and exchange their native woods for the copses and spinneys of 
the Weald! Yet to Petworth, Kirdford, Wisborough, Alfold, and 
other Surrey or Sussex hamlets they were brought, with other 
Lorraine gentry, their wives, children, and henchmen ; and there 
they intermarried and multiplied, and thence their grown-up sons 
and daughters moved on, like backwoodsmen’s, south, west, and 
north. I daresay Wisborough Green often longed to ‘’eave ‘arf 
a brick at ’em,’ for silent, self-contained ‘ furriners ’ they would be, 
not picking up much English, not allowed to mix with the Sussex 
gentry, and disdaining to make friends with yeomen and commoner 
folk. 

Yet they remained in England. They had been expected to 
instruct the natives in glass-making and then return to Lorraine, 
but their art was also their mystery, and they kept it to themselves. 
They hid it amidst forests rooted in sandy soil, where both fuel and 
raw material were at hand, and they seem to have moated their 
mystery ; some of them did so, at least, when they built a glass- 
house among the beeches of Buckholt Wood, near the highroad from 
Winchester to Salisbury. This spot lay west of the Weald, but 
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the foreigners had almost an American trapper’s reason for thus 
following the sun, for the Sussex iron-founders had complained that 
these pestilent glass-makers were using up the forests. The iron- 
founders themselves made fuel of local timber, no doubt—Hobbinol 
well knows that fire-backs and rushlight-holders of old Sussex iron 
are hunted for by some collectors—but the ironmasters argued that 
‘the glass-houses can remove and follow the woods, with small 
charge, which foundries cannot so easily doe.’ To Buckholt some 
of the Lorrainers moved on, accordingly, in 1576; and there, 
nearly three hundred years later, in a field traditionally known as 
the Bottle Factory, certain happy antiquaries, digging as delight- 
fully as children do in the sands, laid bare the foundations of glazs- 
furnaces, and saw that they had been encircled by a moat. The 
collector thrills again when he learns in Lorraine that this was quite 
in the tradition, for there the gentlemen glass-makers guarded their 
art and mystery with woods and moats, watch-dogs and sentinels, 
up to the very eve of the Revolution itself. 

From the Weald the Lorrainers would ride to church; in the crypt 
of Canterbury Cathedral no doubt, for congregations of French and 
Flemish Protestant refugees had begun to assemble there of a 
Sunday as early as the year 1561, but from Buckholt Wood the long 
way to church lay through Winchester to Southampton. Yet 
Calvin was justified of his theological children, for the registers of 
‘ L’Eglise Wallonne de Southampton ’ still bear witness that ‘ Jan 
du Tisac, Monsieur de Hennezée et son fils Louis de Hennezée,’ with 
‘ Pierre Vaillant, Claud Potier, Arnoul Bisson et Jan Perné, ouvriers 
de verre & la Verrerie de Bocquehaut,’ were admitted to Com- 
munion there. Twenty miles in and twenty miles back they would 
ride, the four servitor-artisans who guarded the rear being armed 
with tools, not swords—the glass-worker’s long steel compasses, 
fitted with quiJlons and closing into the shape of a double-pointed 
dagger; one would Jike to come upon an example of that weapon 
in a curiosity-shop or an armoury, but Hobbinol has not yet marked 
it down. If anybody doubts that such an arm ever existed 
let him study at Cambridge the portrait of Ralph Simons, architect 
of Sidney Sussex and’ Emmanuel Colleges, and note Ais warrior 
compasses, the hilt and the quillons silver-inlaid. 

The spacious times of great Elizabeth were polemical, and there 
was risk of almost Prussian methods of converting you to culture 
then ; I wonder how the faith and worship of the Lorrainers fared 
when, to ‘follow the woods,’ they moved on to the Forest of 
Dean? Far from any temple of the Culte Protestanie, some of them 
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must there have joined the Anglican Communion, for the registers 
at Newent record that ‘ Abraham Tyzack, sonne of a frenchman,’ 
and ‘ Margaret, daughter of Anthony Voydyn,’ were christened in 
the parish church. The ‘ Tytterys’ who settled at Old Swinford 
may have remained more nonconforming, for one of them was the 
great-grandmother of Samuel Rogers—the ‘melodious Rogers,’ 
as Byron called him—and he came of a Dissenting stock. The 
reason why Lorrainers went to Old Swinford, and to Kingswinford, 
where ‘John, sonne of Paul and Bridget Tyzack’ and seven 
‘Henzey’ children were christened, must have been the Royal 
Proclamation issued in 1615, forbidding the consumption of wood 
in glass-furnaces, and the need to move on to the coal-measures. 
In doing that the Stourbridge glass-trade was founded, and a little 
later a branch from this same root shot northward, to the coal- 
fields at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

It is part of the Romance of Collecting (that splendid book which 
has not yet been written, and never will be, perhaps) to learn that 
Henri Quatre’s copy of Du Bartas, the binding stamped with the 
arms of France and Navarre, was bought off a barrow in Newcastle 
market for twopence, about fifty years ago ; some later emigration, 
some nephew of the first de Hennezel here, would bring that over, 
maybe. At any rate, the Henzels, Henzeys, Tisacks, Tizicks, 
Tiswickes, and Tittorys flourished on Tyneside, for the Newcastle 
registers mention them more than six hundred times between 1619 
and 1750—the lesser Clio has tired of counting them after that. 
And the local historian could write in 1789 that ‘the Henzells and 
Tyzacks still continue to preside over their glass-works. Indeed, 
they will admit none of any other name to work with them, —they 
were guarding their mystery here as jealously as their cousins in 
Lorraine did, the year the Revolution befell. Proud of their race 
and conscious of their true name and style, these Newcastle mer- 
chants ‘ claimed the pavement ’ and walked it sword at hip. 

Part of the Romance of Collecting is one kind of vessel which 
they used to make ; I mean the Jacobite glasses for wine and spirits, 
most beautiful and interesting of all tabie-ware, and the most rare 
and costly (as Hobbinol well knows) because so treasonable in their 
day. One of these glasses, that dwelt in an armoury for a century 
before Hobbinol spied it, stands near me as I write, and I note 
again the Jacobite rose engraved upon it—heraldic, six-petalled, 
one petal for each of the six kings and queens of Stuart blood who 
had actually reigned in England ; and the large heraldic bud, for 
the Old Pretender, and the smaller bud, for the Young Pretender ; 
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and the oak-leaf, for Boscobel, and the star, that stood for the 
dawn of Restoration again; and the word ‘ Fiat ’—a prayer that 
the deed might soon be done. 

The thistle is engraved on the Scottish variant of a Jacobite 
glass, in place of the oak-leaf of the English version, and the lesser 
Clio suggests that, as Newcastle was the glass-making town most near 
the Border, it must have been Newcastle which sent these secret, 
treasonable goblets to the Jacobite Clubs and mansions north and 
south. The metal is Newcastle metal, little doubt, and someone 
with the French turn for art in him must have done the engraving 
so delicately ; it would be part of the family romance that these 
still secretive, not yet quite naturalised du Thisacs and de Thiétrys 
should smuggle such treasonable emblems out into Loyalist quarters. 
For was not the Old Pretender befriended by the Duke of Lorraine ? 
Had not the heir to the Stuart crown taken refuge at Bar-le-Duc ? 
And I seem to find something more than purely English inventive- 
ness in the decoration of these glasses—in the symbolism of the 
butterfly, or the swallow, that is crossing the narrow waters back 
to England ; in the portrait of the Young Pretender with the Stuart 
rose as a cockade in his Highland bonnet ; and in the Latin mottoes 
—the ‘ Redeat ’ and the ‘ Fiat,’ the Virgilian ‘ Turno tempus erit’ 
and ‘ Audentior ibo,’ with which some of these glasses are 
inscribed. 

Flip one of these frail old vessels with the finger-nail, and out 
comes a wailing, keening ring which seems the very utterance of 
dying hopes, a lament for useless sacrifices in lost causes. Is it 
entirely fancy that the Henzeys and Tittorys should be the makers 
of these beautiful, aristocratic old things? It would be quite in 
keeping with human nature as one knows it that the Lorrainers, 
beginning as Protestant separatists here, should develop through 
the generations into Tories, High Churchmen, and stern believers 
in the ‘ divine right,’ and I think my secretive, rather un-English 
glass-makers may well have rejoiced in fashioning such anti- 
Hanoverian wares, for no Lorrainer ever liked a German. At any 
rate, as I flick the costly old glass again I hear from it echoes of 
the past ; though also they are the very sounds with which the 
crystal at La Verrerie-de-Portieux would ring 


‘ Like linnets in the pauses of the wind,’ 


while the great guns thundered near Lunéville, and Wisborough 
Green slept in sunshine, the other day. 

















JOURNEYS WITH JERRY THE JARVEY. 
III.—Miss Leroy. 


TAKE a good look at that lady whin we’re passin’ her. I'll engage 
you niver saw the like of her before. No, nor if you was to search 
the worruld wid a tooth-comb from Skibbereen to Scotland, an’ from 
Tralee to Timbuctoo—wherever it is—you wouldn’t find her aquil. 
Look at her now! Ha, ha, there’s a skelp she hit him! She’s five 
years older than myself. I know it well, for she’s drawin’ the 
pinsion these two years, an’ I won’t be qualified for it for three 
years more. That’s a three-year-old of Growley’s she’s ridin’, an’ 
tis to meet the Harriers she’s goin’. You must have noticed that 
it’s an ould-fashioned habit she’s wearin’. Won of the kind that 
has petticoats goin’ wid it. She med every tack of it, an’ the saddle 
she has, is oulder than herself. There’s hardly a bit that kem out 
of the shop in it now, the way she has it pieced an’ patched. While 
I know her, she’s wearin’ her hair cut like a man. That isn’t the 
jockey cap she won the race in—that an’ the jacket belongin’ to 
it are hangin’ up at home—but ’tis med afther the same pattern. 
She’s surely the only person in the worruld to-day that’s livin’ on 
charity in an alms-house an’ huntin’ two or three days a week. 

If I was to drive your Honour all the way to Dublin, I wouldn’t 
have time to tell you all the quare things she have done in her life. 
I’m sure I don’t know the half of ’em meself. Her name is Miss 
Joan Leroy. ’Tis John Leary she called herself whin she was on 
the turf. Her father was a great sportin’ man. He kep’ hounds 
an’ race-horses, an’ died a pauper. His poor widow an’ daughter 
was glad to get into won of th’ alms-houses afther his death. 
There’s fifty pounds a year goin’ wid every house, an’ ’tis 
on that they lived. I was tould that Miss Leroy was one of the best 
lookin’ gerruls in the counthry at that time, an’ ’tis aisy to believe 
it, for she has a bit of style about her to-day. Her mother wouldn’t 
lave her go out to airn her livin’, but kep’ her there shut up wid 
a lot of ould decayed ladies like herself. ’T'would be better for 
the poor thing to be dead, an’ she knew it. She had a great taste 
for horses from the first, an’ never let the mother sell the saddle 
which was th’only thing saved when the smash kem. At first she 
used to be ridin’ any ould horse she could get the loan of from the 
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farmers, but it wasn’t very long till she was breakin’ colts for ‘em. 
She lived that kind of life till she was over twinty years of age. 
_ Thin some ould relation died an’ left hera thousand pounds. Every- 
body was sayin’ what a fine thing ’twas for her to have forty pounds 
@ year, an’ that, maybe, wid the help of God, it might be the manes 
of gettin’ her married to some dacent man, but what she said herself 
was :— 

‘I’m livin’ on charity since I was born, an’ never saw a day’s 
life or fun. What good is forty pounds a year to anybody ? Here’s 
out wid me to see life as far as the thousand pounds will go.’ So 
she did. 

The first thing she did was to buy two race-horses. She kep’ 
the rest of the money in her pocket to bet wid. Won was a mare 
called ‘ Trick of the loop.’ I never hard the name of th’other, so 
I suppose he was no good. The mare was a good won, an’ always 
won her races whin she was wanted to. Money was rowlin’ in, an’ 
I dunno but what it might have gone on that way for a long time 
if Miss Leroy was only continted to stick to the small counthry 
meeting. There was races in mostly every parish them days. 
"Twas at Ballybunion that the first misfortune struck her. She 
med a match wid a Kerry man for a hundred pounds a side—I 
disremember his name—she was to ride the mare herself. So she 
did. There was a dale of talk about it at the time, for ’tis in a man’s 
saddle an’ clothes she rode. There would be no notice taken of 
the like now, but she was the first woman that was ever seen 
straddled on a horse. She backed herself very heavy, an’ she won 
the race. That ruinated her. Nothin’ would do her now but 
to buy more horses an’ go racin’ wid the bloods at the Curragh. 
She trained her own horses, an’ that was the last nail in her coffin. 
She’d ride ’em too, only that the laws of racin’ wouldn’t allow her. 
*T'wasn’t more than six months till she was a pauper. “T'was some 
place in the North that the last pinny was robbed off her. She 
started for home, but had only the price of a ticket as far as 
Charleville. She walked every step of the way from there to her 
mother’s alms-house carryin’ the saddle. The mother died soon 
afther, an’ ’twas thought she’d be turned out, but it seems she had 
good friends on the board that manages the charity,so she was put 
on in place of her mother. 

’Tisn’t long ago since, I hard her sayin’ that she never repinted 
of what she did. ‘I’m living just as happy on fifty pounds a year 
as I would on ninety,’ sex she, ‘an’ nobody can rob me of the three 
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years’ life I saw. I’m an ould woman now,’ sez she, ‘ an’ thim were 
th’only three years I ever lived. The rest of it wasn’t livin’, but 
growin’ like a turnip. “Tis often I closes me eyes an’ sees the race 
I rode an’ all the fun an’ excitement I had, as I sits by the fire wid 
the racin’ jacket in me lap an’ the whip in me hand. There’s 
only won thing I regret, an’ that’s “ Trick of the loop” ; I’d give 
the thousand pounds for her to-morrow if I had it agin.’ 

More power to her. She’s the rale game. As ould as she is, 
she’d do the very same to-morrow if she had the money. ’Tisn’t 
more than six or seven years ago since she tuk the consate out of 
all the young Buckeens that hunts wid the harriers. The season 
always finishes up wid a grand stag-hunt. A bunch of blue ribbons 
do be tied to the deer’s-horns, an’ the man that gets ’em is the haro. 
Miss Leroy was ridin’ much the same kind of a horse as the won you 
see her on to-day. Nothin’ but hair outside an’ turnips within, 
not a feed of oats in him. “Twas a pet deer they were huntin’, 
that often before finished the sason for ’em, an’ he wasn’t much 
in dread of the little hounds. ’Tis the same coorse he always ran. 
Three or four times round the farm and then into the river. “Twas 
so well known that none of the Buckeens ever wore their best clothes 
on the last day for fear of spoilin’ ’em when they wint in to get the 
ribbons. The round the deer gev just suited Miss Leroy an’ her 
hairy coult. She knew he’d surely come back to the river, so twas 
there she waited. There was a terrible flood the same day, you 
couldn’t rightly tell where the bed of the river was, for twas out 
over the banks. Here comes the deer, 9n’ in wid him at the very 
deepest place. He swam out to a little island, an’ there he stood 
wid nothin’ but the ribbons showin’ above the wather. 

For the last half-hour some of the lads had the hounds bate 
entirely, an’ were only ridin’ at the deer tryin’ to snatch the ribbons 
off him before he’d get into the wather. When they kem to the 
bank and saw the state of the flood, it tuk all the steam out of ’em. 

“I can’t swim!’ sez won. 

‘My horse won’t face it!’ sez another, spurrin’ him an houldin’ 
him back at the same time. The divil a word Miss Leroy said, only 
waded in through the shallow wather where ’twas out over the field. 
Before the poor coult knew where he was, he fell over the bank into 
the deep. Down to the bottom they wint ; but when they came 
up they were swimming in the right direction. She got the ribbons 
and swam back wid ‘em. When the min kem to help her out :— 
‘No,’ sez she, ‘don’t dar put a hand on me or me horse! If 
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I was drownded, ’twould be agin me will that a cowardly crew 
like ye should be let sit on me inquest.’ 

‘*Twould be bether for you go home quick, Miss, an’ change 
your clothes,’ sez won of ’em, tryin’ to soft sawder her. 

‘Didn’t your mother ever tell you, when she was washin’ you 
in the salt wather,’ sez she, ‘that if you wet your head at first, 
you'd never ketch cold? Maybe, she never washed you.’ 

She just lid down on the flat of her back an’ stuck her two legs 
up in th’ air to let the wather run out of her boots. 

* T’ll lave the clothes dry on me,’ sez she, ‘ for fear they’d shrink.’ 
So she did. There’s no doubt but what there was bether stuff 
put in the people that was med seventy years ago than they’re 
usin’ now. 

As hard an’ manly as she looks, there’s no won I’d call upon so 
soon if I was in throuble or sickness. She gives away more to 
childer than many a rich person. ’Tis often you'd see her kickin’ 
a football wid ’em like won of themselves when they’re left out of 
school, an’ I know she sometimes goes widout her dinner so as to 
be able to buy shugar-stick. ’Tisn’t long ago since won of the poor 
ladies died of some bad disase. She had no person belongin’ to 
her, an’ the docther wanted to send her to an incurable home. The 
poor crature was greatly agin this. She toult Miss Leroy her 
trouble. 

‘Tl see that you’re sent nowhere agin your will,’ sez she. 

Out she wint, an’ locked the door of her little cottage an’ put 
the kay in her pocket. She never left the sick lady's bedside for 
six months, an’ they tell me the nursin’ of that case was no child’s 
play. The part that kem hardest on her was that twas in the 
huntin’ sason. She never goes to church, an’ I’m toult that herself 
an’ the Minister don’t spake. They fell out over a horse he was 
drivin’ wid a gall under the collar. All the same, I think that if 
we're in her company in the next worruld we’ll be a good piece out 
from the fire. I was near forgettin’ to tell you about the grand 
dinner party she gev in Ballybunion the time she rode the race. 
She had more money that night than she ever had before or since, 
an’ nothin’ would do her but that she must celebrate her victory. 
She was the talk of Kerry afther the way she rode in a man’s saddle 
an’ clothes, an’ none of the women would have any dalin’ wid her. 
*Tis little that troubled her. 

*‘Dinner’ll be there for anybody that likes to come,’ sez she; 
“all the recommendation I’ll want from a guest is a clane face an’ 
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hands.’ ’Twas all very fine to be talkin’ that way about a big 
dinner in Ballybunion ; but the thing was, Where would you get it ? 
There was no hotel in them days. What would they want won for 
when the races only kem once a year an’ the pig fair once a month? 
Mate was the difficulty. You could get plenty whisky an porther. 
There was but the won butcher, an’ ’tis seldom he kilt a cow. The 
whole village would be talkin’ about that cow for a month before 
she was slaughtered, for of course she couldn’t be kilt till all the 
mate was engaged. As your Honour knows, ’tis all black cattle 
they have in Kerry. When the butcher would be making up his 
mind to kill, he’d put a halther oa the cow an’ lade her down the 
street wid a lump of chalk in won of his hands. His wife would 
walk in front of him ringin’ a bell an’ callin’ out, ‘ Ahoy! ahoy! 
I’m givin’ hotice that a baste will be kilt on Tuesday (ring the bell). 
Anybody wantin’ mate must order itnow. Aboy! (ring the bell).’ 
Then you'd see all the housekeepers walkin’ out an’ examine the 
cow. When their minds would be med up as to what would suit 
‘em, they’d take the chalk an’ mark the piece out. The chalk 
showed up very plain on the black baste. The cow would be led 
down the street an’ back again. If she was all mapped out when 
she kem back she’d be kilt that day ; if not, she’d be put back for 
another week. 

There was two days racin’ in Ballybunion, an’ ’twas on the first 
that Miss Leroy won her race. “T'was on the evenin’ of the second 
that she was to give the dinner. There was no railway there then, 
so whatever she meant to have must be got on the spot. Down 
she went to the butcher an’ sez she ‘I want about forty pounds 
of roastin’ beef at once.’ 

‘ Won’t the latter end of next week do ? ’ sez he. 

‘’*T will not,’ sez she. ‘I must have it now.’ 

‘You can’t get it,’ sez the butcher. ‘'There’s only tin pounds 
of steak an’ a small boilin’ piece marked out on the cow yet. It 
might be the week afther next before she’d be all engaged.’ 

‘What do you want for the whole cow ? ’ sez Miss Leroy. 

‘Such a price,’ sez he. 

“T’ll take her,’ sez she. ‘ Kill her in a hurry. She must be 
cooked to-morrow evenin’.’ 

So she was. 

Of course forty or fifty pounds of mate would be plinty for the 
dinner Miss Leroy wanted, so whin she had to buy the whole cow, she 
had to change her plans. 
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I'll give won dinner for the rich an’ another for the poor,’ 
sez she. 

The dinner for the gintry was to be praties an’ whisky an’ beef 
an’ cabbage. The dinner for the poor, porther an’ beef. “Twas 
aisy enough to get the dinner for the gintry cooked in the public 
house, but she didn’t know how to get nearly a whole cow cooked 
for the poor. At last she thought of consultin’ the parish priest. 

‘ There was a dale of sheep-stalin’ whin I first kem to the parish, 
thirty years ago,’ sez he, ‘ an’ ’tis in the lime-kilns the thieves used 
to cook ’em. There’s a kiln in full blast just outside the village,’ 
sez he. ‘ Give ’em the cow, an’ I'll engaged they'll cook her to suit 
themselves.’ So she did. She gev ’em a barrel of porther, an’ tin 
gallons of whisky along wid the mate. All the tinkers an’ tramps 
in that part of Ireland collected together an held atin an’ drin- 
kin, an’ batin won another for two days an’ nights. “Twas the 
grandest dinner that was ever ate in Ballybunion before or since. 


Autrexis Rocue. 




















AT A BORDER LOOPHOLE. 


I. Tenper Rots. 


THE law of the Border is an unwritten law, but it is clear and 
unmistakable: an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth ; and of all 
the samples of border ruth to shudder over, perhaps the most 
evil are those that centre round the ancient hatred of Afghan and 
Sikh. Hatreds crusted with years and reciprocating horrors are 
world old things. Certain races will hate others till all time, certain 
families and clans have wrecked each other by bitter, unreasoning, 
instinctive enmity. In the army, old ugly senseless feuds are 
never forgotten between certain corps. But the cruel hatred of 
opposing Indian races with all the added bitterness of widely 
differing religions is easily first in its bitterness. Afghans have 
burned Sikhs for many generations to the glory of God and his 
Prophet, and Sikhs have equally invariably chopped those Afghans 
who have fallen into their hands into the finest of mincemeat, 
and neither can forget it. 

Out on the plain of Malazai a red-hot march out of Peshawur, 
close by the Afghan foothills, a battlefield lay in the cleansing, 
hard by the frontier outpost of the same name. There had been 
a bitter fight. The clansmen for no better reason that the roll 
of a priestly drum, and the surging of young blood, had crossed 
the border, attacked the armed police, murdered or carried off the 
grain merchants from the border village, and generally brought 
red ruin to all British subjects within their reach. Through the 
hot night and breathless morning the troops from Peshawur 
had marched, and had fought the invaders in a pitched battle, 
which had not proved the British leader to be the spoilt child of 
victory ; barely had he won through and that only by ‘ dogged does 
it.’ The British infantry were done to a turn, and could do little 
more than fire their rifles to their front. The artillery had fired 
and fired at the tribesmen among the rocks and stones without 
apparent result, and still the tribesman had flicked Martini and 
Snider bullets into the British. The thermometer had long ago 
run off the board and dust devils were pirouetting up and down 
the plain, the gunners at their guns were falling down where they 
stood with sun-stroke, and all was barely well. The staunchest of 
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staunch Punjabi regiments supported their European comrades with 
a fine contempt for the sun and with volleys of a pretty precision. 
Then right across their front and dead on the Afghan flank came 
a squadron of Indian cavalry, ‘ hell-for-leather ’ over the rocks and 
the stones and the boulders. Had you asked their commander 
in the ordinary way to cross such ground he would, in the language 
of the barracks, have ‘ volunteered for the guardroom.’ On this 
occasion he merely made it so, to his undying renown and that of 
his regiment. It was enough; the tribesmen broke squealing 
before the lance-point, and the neatly placed volleys and the 
spattering shrapnel clinched matters. Once again ‘dogged’ had 
done it, and that flanking squadron had done for the tired British 
line what old Bliicher had done for the sore pressed British squares 
nearly a century before. 

The General of all the columns had ridden on to the field post- 
haste, late in the day to take personal charge, and stood with his 
staff when all was over, surveying the stricken field. The field 
wanted some clearing, and the worn-out troops some helping. 
Dead and wounded lay scattered among the boulders and wounded 
and whole wanted water, water, for a hard put fight in itself deve- 
lops an all-powerful thirst, quite apart from what a bullet wound 
may do on its own account. Litters and stretchers for the wounded ; 
water and more water for the living. 

The hot wind blew like a breath from a furnace swirling the dust 
that the troops disturbed, as the General swept the horizon with 
his glasses and lamented his inability to pursue and put the fear 
of God and man into the withdrawing clansmen, whose less forward 
supporters still waved banners on foothills. His eye lit on a 
wounded Afghan who lay helpless, a couple of hundred yards away. 
He saw a Sikh trooper from the cavalry detach himself and ride 
towards the wounded man. Deliberately the man dismounted 
from his horse, and bent over the Afghan. Then he lifted him a 
bit and propped him up carefully against a stone, so that his head 
and body leant up against it. The General was interested. 

‘Look, gentlemen! Look! People talk of the bitter hatred 
that still lingers between the Sikh and Pathan. I have always 
thought it must be dying, and now look! That Sikh trooper has 
deliberately gone out of his way to go across and help that wounded 
tribesman ! ’ 

The staff all looked. They saw’the wounded man now comfort- 
ably propped up, and only needing, perhaps, water. Then they 
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saw the trooper turn to his horse and mount, and canter away 
into the open. A hundred yards away from the wounded man 
he halted, turned, and shook out his lance, and then, the point 
held high, he galloped .. . 

‘ Ah-h-h, Ah-h-h, Ah-h-h . . Kalsa kee Fateh, . . Sirkar kee 
Jai .. Ah-h-h ...’ The long triumphant cry rose as the horse 
stretched to a gallop, and the lance point slowly fell, and the charging 
horse and rider — quadrupedante putrem sonitu — flashed passed 
the wounded man, and the reddened lance-point rose again 
to a scream of triumph as the trooper gazed up his arm and lance 
that now stretched out behind him, withdrawn from the heart of 
his ancient enemy. 


II. Manpu Ram, K4zArR. 


Mahdu Ram, kahar or dooley bearer and ambulance attendant, 
dropped by the side of a patch of Mazri palm, done to a turn and 
oblivious of danger. He, an hereditary bearer who carried wedding 
parties in Sedan chairs in the plains of Hindostan, and shuffled 
elderly bankers to their money-lending desks, had in a moment of 
folly signed on to do the same work in a British Field Ambulance, 
leaving for an expedition on the Afghan border. The attraction 
had been considerable it is true, a bounty to leave with his wife, 
a complete set of warm clothes and a blanket, and a kindly Sahib 
who had promised to be his father and his mother. All had gone 
well at first. He belonged toa little gang of five under an important 
person known as a charribardar, and the gang carried a dooley, 
four to carry and one to rest, when the dooley contained a sick 
or wounded man. A cumbrous thing a dooley or dandy, yet the 
wit of man can find nothing to replace it in ways where wheels 
cannot travel. It was always said of the great Sir William Russell, 
when war correspondent during the Mutiny, that he had reported 
that the ‘ ferocious Doolies had descended from the hills and carried 
off the wounded,’ but that must have been an expansion of a cable 
that the office at home had made from his message, that the 
wounded had been carried away in doolies. In the Mutiny days 
a press correspondent was a new bird, and the young officers were 
always, as they put it, ‘ trying it on Billy.’ The said ‘ Billy,’ having 
been through the Crimea already, probably had quite an accurate 
conception of bean-counting, and probably gave better than he 
got. Ifhe really was ‘had’ over the doolies, the victory should not 
be forgotten. However, that is as may be, but here under a Mazri 
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bush lay poor Mahdu Ram, thinking of the well in his own village 
and the smell of the ghee at the banntah’s shop. 

In the first week or so of mobilisation all had gone well. There 
had been new and wonderful sights, and plenty of his own caste 
fellows, and the Government ration, as the Sahib had truly said, 
was good to eat. He would save all his pay and send it home for 
his little son. But the last few days had been strenuous, the dooley 
had almost always had a patient, and hot days and cold nights 
had brought out the malaria of the plains. The night before he 
and his gang had lain out with their dooley on the hill-side with a 
wounded Highlander in it, and there had been a frost, and over- 
head the bullets had sung and whimpered the long night through. 
Ague had come with the morning, and Mahdu Ram had fallen out 
and lost his gang. No body seemed to care. The fighting troops 
had swung off from the kotal down into the gorge, and the transport 
and the hospitals had jostled and swayed after them, down the worst 
apology for a goat-track that can be imagined. Mahdu Ram, 
half dazed and shaking with his ague, had slipped and shuffled 
along at intervals. Away in a corner of a gully he had wandered 
aside to find water. Listlessly he had sat and watched some of 
his own kidney who had broken off from the line of march to search 
a deserted homestead for loot, unnoticed by the provosts. Almost 
unheeding he had seen them drag a wounded Pathan on a string 
bedstead out into the sunlight, and tie him down. Feebly he had 
watched these brother servants of the Red Cross collect brushwood 
with the obvious intention of roasting their victim. But the Indian 
follower is especially hated of the tribesman and gets short shrift 
when he is caught wandering, and the East knows no mercy, 
except for itself, never to others. ‘ Dohai Company Bahadur !’* 
was the old cry of those who gave no quarter themselves. The 
cowardly bearers were about to light their pile while the wounded 
tribesman watched them in apparent apathy. Then Mahdu Ram 
saw, also in a dream, a great white Sahib on a screaming pony ride 
among the bearers and beat them so that they yelled and fled, and 
then he shuffled on lest someone should beat him. 

Up on the hill tops above, the piquets held the ridges and the 
skirmishers’ shots reverberated across the gorges. Up the valleys 
could be seen more distant peaks, ablaze with the green banners 
of the Prophet. A wider valley gave a peep of the great snow 
wall of the Sufaid Koh. The road had widened in a kach or open 
1 ‘Mercy Great Company.’ 
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space in the narrow valley, covered with scrub and dwarf palm. 
Here off the road then had tired-out Mahdu Ram fallen, b-e-a-t, 
beat, and he knew it and did not care, after the manner of the 
really worn-out human. And as he lay half dazed, listening to the 
footfalls and jink of the baggage animals on the road close by, 
there slouched up and stood over him just such another derelict 
as himself, a straggler from a regiment of the British line, whose 
bones also ached with the aftermath of Peshawur fever that last 
night’s piquet on a hill-top had evoked. The great alert battalion 
had gone ahead in its stride and was engaged supporting the ad- 
vanced guard five miles and more away. Private Albert Smithers 
had fallen out without reporting himself to his sergeant, with every 
bit of pride and resolution and grit gone, his khaki jacket soaked 
with perspiration, his belts and accoutrements awry, and nothing 
but a shuffle left in his legs. Such are the tricks that sun and a 
little fever play with the lesser natures, aye, and many of the stronger 
ones too ! 

Smithers was a good-hearted soul, and he recognised a fellow in 
distress. 

‘ What’s the matter, old cock ? Got the shakes ?’ 

‘ Beemar, Sahib,’ whined the dooley-bearer in a dazed and 
plaintive drawl. 

‘Bee... mar Hey! Well, I ain’t so blooming achcha.* 
You baitho® a bit, see!’ And the dishevelled Atkins shuffled 
on, with just enough sense to know that the wayside would be a 
dangerous place a little later. Half a mile further through the 
scrub, his fate overtook him. A commissariat mule, laden with 
rum, had been hit with a bullet from a sniper on a distant hill- 
top; it had been loose on the string and had turned aside 
unnoticed, fallen and shaken off its load. Weary Smithers tumbled 
across it, and joy seized him. Little he recked that it spelt looting 
commissariat rum. 

‘Just my luck if it’s that mucky lime-juice !’ and he jammed 
his bayonet into the bung. It was not lime-juice, and half an hour 
later the sun beat down on a dead drunk senseless man, and all the 
while the occasional bullet fired at the piquets hummed overhead. 

After a while, Mahdu Ram remembered that someone had 
spoken not unkindly to him. He struggled to his feet and 
wandered after him. Instinct drew him to the same spot and the 
keg suggested water. Yesterday caste would have forbidden it. 
1 Sick. Well. 3 Sit. 
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To-day his soul fora drink! Then Mahdu Ram drank and the 
drink brought sleep. 

The day wore on and the baggage caravans, the food columns 
and the hospitals passed, and the never-ending stream at last ran 
dry. The shadows were falling over the valleys, and the firing 
had ceased away to the front. Behind, however, the piquets were 
firing and the rear-guard came along, its commander anxiously 
watching and counting the piquets as they descended from the 
summits and joined the main-guard. There was more firing 
than the commander liked, and he and his men passed pre- 
occupied, no one noticing the drunken figures lying aside from 
the path. 

Next morning search was made for them, and one or two others 
who had been missing. They found them. Albert Smithers, of 
Hackney, lay stripped with his heart cut out. Mahdu Ram had 
been stoned as he lay, and was half buried in the boulders—he who 
should have been burnt on the banks of the Holy Gunga. It 
was just one of the incidents of Empire. 


III. Otp GINGER. 


There is a curious instinctive vein of savagery in the civilised 
human that now and again finds vent in strange happenings. 
Horrors have an attraction half acknowledged for most ofus. Less 
than a hundred years ago, some of the fairest of women even would 
outbid each other to get a good window at a hanging. Ladies 
of high degree would remorselessly stab their neighbours’ shoulders 
at the crush at Courts. Civilisation and Christian instincts con- 
stantly struggle with the old Adam of remorselessness. Sometimes 
this instinct for blood evinces itself in fantastic manner. 

It was spring on the North-West Frontier, and there had been 
considerable trouble, trouble that had its origin and its side con- 
nections with the good days when Yanoff and Gromchefski and 
their Cossacks were popping over the Dorah and Baroghil passes, 
high above Gilgit and Chitral, and the Chancelleries of Europe 
equally with the Native States of India were gossiping. The adven- 
turous young Russian in those days bulked quite large, and one 
of them will be remembered in a handsome Cossack uniform, who 
lay of a broken leg in the Himalayas with Moravian missionaries 

-and there succeeded in composing a manuscript ‘ Life of Christ,’ 
which for the moment confused scientists. Perhaps the tomb in 
Kashmir, that folk call the Tomb of Christ, as part of that strange 
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legend of an Asian wandering, was parent of the story. It has 
nothing to do with this particular story, except as one of the side 
issues of Russian adventure which indirectly conduced to the border 
trouble. 

The British army had assembled with alacrity, and the clans 
had elected to give battle on a pass quite close to the border lines. 
That is always inspiring. As the troop trains unload, or the con- 
verging troops tramp in, the banners of the Prophet on the sky-line 
are exhilarating sub-features. This time there were a whole skit 
of banners, and the subalterns’ spirits ran high. Some of the older 
men talked of Umbeyla close by, in ’63 when half the border-side 
put in an appearance and fought for weeks for the possession of 
the pass at the opening. However, in this case all went merrily. 
The General in chief command used those masterly tactics that are 
the invariable custom of commanders, and after a pretty but not 
desperate fight, shrapnel assisting artistically, the long crest was 
carried and the tribesmen pursued down the further spurs, ‘ hell- 
for-leather and devil take the hindmost.’ The chief fanatic who had 
preached that all the faithful were immune from British bullets 
and that only those who doubted fell, had tucked up his skirts 
and run like a hare, to the derisive whistle of a double shell, that 
was searching out his particular rock pulpit. 

All the elect had not been so fortunate. On the top of the kotal, 
by the small shrine with the fluttering rags on the olive-bush along- 
side, and a few yards below the crest on the further side, lay the 
body of an old man with a flaming red beard. The Prophet, says 
tradition, was blessed with this appendage, and the faithful, in the 
sere and yellow, dye their grey hairs red too, in devout imitation. 
The old man had been preaching ‘ glory for all and heaven for those 
who bleed,’ and had attained both glory and heaven by the grace 
of a Mitford bullet. His green banner and his two-edged sword 
lay by the old man’s side. Shouting ‘ God is Great!’ ‘ Allah Ho 
Akhbar!’ and directing his marksmen to fire on some British 
working up from the valley below, he had fallen to a well-directed 
volley. These same British, heavily entangled in scrub, had, marvel 
of marvels, come on a graded cobbled overgrown road up the pass, 
built by the old Graco-Buddhists from Gandhara. Century on 
century it had lain forgotten, with here and there a ruined shrine 
and Grecian frieze close by. Then, as a miracle almost, had the 
entangled troops found it and with it an easy way to storm the 
kotal, howl the red-bearded old gentleman never so fiercely. 
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Late in the afternoon the troops had got into bivouac on the 
slopes around, and the long strings of transport had nearly finished 
winding up from the plain below. The piquets had been set and 
the camp was preparing for what the more sanguine hoped might 
be a peaceful night, free from snipers—‘ the snipers from Snipers- 
ville,’ as the Yankees would phrase it. 

Up on the crest where lay the body of the old fanatic, a piquet 
of British infantry had been placed for the night, from a battalion 
that had been in reserve and to its chagrin had not been engaged 
that day. A regiment new to India, full of keen young soldiers 
with hardly a veteran among them. Right and left of them were 
piquets of experienced frontier corps. The British piquet, like 
its neighbours, had been busy building themselves a stone wall 
round, for the memory of Umbeyla has taught piquets not to take 
chances. A staff officer had come up to study the country ahead 
with his glasses, by the help of a map, and stayed chatting with 
the officer in command of the piquet. The men’s rifles, with bayonets 
fixed, lay handy against the sangar wall, for the scrub came up 
close and there might easily be swordsmen lurking. The staff 
officer noticed that now and again a man would take up his rifle 
and go down into the scrub below the crest, and then return, and 
after a few minutes another would go on a similar errand. He 
turned to the officer in command. 

‘What are your men doing down below the crest? See! 
another has just come up; that makes the fourth since I have 
been here.’ 

‘I am sure I don’t know; there is nothing to go there for. 
We'll ask the sergeant.’ 

‘Here, sergeant! Where has that man been ?’ 

‘Oh! he has just been down to ’ave a job at Old Ginger, Sir!’ 

The private’s bayonet was red. The young soldiers of the 
raw regiment were blooding their bayonets in the corpse of Old 
Red-beard, as a coping stone to their Board-school education. It 
was a regiment recruited from the Eastern counties, where the 
old Danish legend and instinct dies hard. Perhaps the spirit of 
the Danelagh still breaks out on occasion. 5 
G. F. MacMunn. 
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H.R.H. PRINCE TAPONG. 


WueEN Prince Tapong first came to stay with me, he was a tiny 
scrap of a boy, who looked about six years old, but was really 
eight; and, after the first twenty-four hours of shyness were past, 
he used to rush about my garden and orchard, and eat an incredible 
number of apples in company with my own two sturdy boys, Hal 
and Tony. 

His coming to us was a mere accident; but we grew such fast 
friends during his visit that, after he left, we exchanged many 
letters, and at intervals I travelled down to Harrow where he was 
at school, and in his company sampled much unwholesome 
confectionery at the tuck-shops he patronised. After a time, the 
letters ceased ; but, knowing the ways of schoolboys, I did not think 
very much of his silence until one day I received a visit from his 
guardian, who was one of the secretaries at the Legation which 
represented Siam, Tapong’s native country. 

He—the Secretary—came to ask a favour of me. Tapong 
was dying, and the little fellow’s one wish was to come to me. 
They had put him off the subject several times, but the boy was 
fretting, and they wanted to do all that was in their power to 
content him. Of course I agreed to receive him, and a few days 
later His Royal Highness appeared in charge of a grey-cloaked 
hospital nurse. 

‘I am so tired of being ill,’ said Tapong as I lifted him out of 
the carriage, “ but I know I shall get well now. You know such a 
lot about medicines.’ 

Evidently he recalled my remedies during that bygone summer 
when a surfeit of apples laid them all low. 

I was too shocked at his appearance to reply ; but Tapong in 
his excitement did not notice my silence. 

The nurse carried him upstairs, and, after some petulant crying 
and a cup of strong soup, he dropped off to sleep, exhausted. 

Then I read the letter which the nurse had brought me from 
his guardian, thanking me for taking charge of him, and asking 
if I could gently break to the boy what was going to happen, and 
try to prepare him for the end. 

I followed Tapong’s example and cried as I contemplated my 
task—a task which I felt so unnecessary, too—and, after some 
cogitation, left it to chance how I was to tell him, or whether I 
should tell him at all. Tapong himself solved the difficulty. 


( -«< 
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‘I can’t think why I don’t get well,’ he said wistfully, one day. 
‘ Can’t Dr. Thorne make me well ?’ 

“I am afraid he can’t,’ I said as evenly and quietly as I could. 

Tapong looked startled, and his little brown face looked sharper 
and more wizened. ‘Am I always'to be in bed like this and never 
run about ?” he said with a falter in his voice. 

‘No,’ I said softly. ‘When people can’t get well here, they 
go away to another place where they are cured.’ 

‘You mean—I shall die?’ His dark eyes were painfully alert. 

‘That is what people call it,’ I said, lifting him on my lap 
and holding him close. 

‘I—would much rather stay with you even if I must always 
lie in bed,’ said the poor little man very earnestly. ‘I think 
I shall be very afraid.’ 

‘Oh no, you won’t,’ I said reassuringly, ‘ because where you 
will go there is Some One Who will be very good to you.’ 

‘I am afraid all the same,’ he said, trembling. ‘ Will it hurt 
much ?’ 

‘No, I said. ‘ You will just feel very tired and fall asleep.’ 

There was a long silence whilst I studied his strange little 
Oriental face. 

‘I wonder,’ said his little Highness, ‘I wonder what happens 
next ?’ 

I was silent, wondering too. 

‘Do you know anything about it?’ said Tapong anxiously. 
‘I shan’t be alone, shall I 2?’ 

‘No,’ Isaid emphatically. ‘Ishall hold your hand tight, like this, 
until Some One comes to take it from me and hold it tight too.’ . 

‘I am glad,’ he remarked, relieved. ‘I don’t like going to a new 
place alone, do you ?’ 

“I detest it,’ I answered, smiling steadily, because I felt so near 
crying; ‘but that is because I am an ill-regulated person, and 
never learnt my verbs properly at school.’ 

(Verbs were ever a weak point with Tapong.) 

He smiled back at me. ‘It was only the auxiliary verbs,’ he 
said deprecatingly—‘ especially the French ones—that floored me.’ 

‘Well, never mind! There are no auxiliary verbs there!’ I 
announced cheerfully. 

Tapong looked bewildered. ‘Are you quite sure?’ he asked 
doubtfully. 

* Quite!’ I replied firmly. 
‘Why! Héweyer do they talk ?’ said poor Tapong, struggling 
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in his mind to adjust speech and life deprived of auxiliary verbs. 
‘How do you ask if you may have anything—apples, I mean—and 
to pass the jam ?’ 

‘You don’t ask—you take it,’ I replied, already regretting my 
rash statement, made to divert his mind. 

“If it is in front of you—of course,’ said Tapong, deeply inter- 
ested; ‘ but if it is on the other side of the table—how then ?’ 

“The tables are on pivots, and you just turn them round till 
the jam is in front of you,’ I said oracularly. 

* And if Nibau is sitting on the other side, I turn his plate round 
too,’ said Prince Tapong, breaking into feeble giggles. ‘How very 
funny ! ’ 

I could bear his laughter better than his wistful silence. It was 
no use. I could not prepare his mind (I think that is the correct 
phrase) : at least I could not prepare it in orthodox fashion. When 
I looked at the forlorn little fellow, far from his own kith and kin, 
lying nearly lost among the pillows, my heart was filled with an 
intense yearning to smooth the transit to the great unknown land, 
which he must make so soon. If I could, I would make it such a 
simple little journey, and thus eliminate all terror or dread—just 
a wafting from one cosy room and little familiar bed to another 
room and another bed exactly similar; only the hand that would 
hold his little brown fist there would cure the aching limbs, and 
teach his little Highness all that I could not. 

The curious thing was that, after that first little frightened 
questioning, the subject seemed devoid of all terrors to Tapong: 
indeed, he often referred to it without any trace of alarm, and grew 
curious and even hopeful about the coming change. 

I fancy he thought of it in much the same light as a journey 
from Siam to England—as another strange country to which he must 
go, only this time it was for his health instead of for his education. 

When he had passed a restless night, Tapong would sigh and ask 
me if he would wake up quite well in that other country, and ask 
me many searching questions about his occupations there. At 
times, I wondered whether I had done right to reduce the whole 
subject to such an ordinary every-day level; but I felt, somehow, 
that to present death as a vague unknown quantity to a childish 
mind was equivalent to presenting it as a very real terror. Now 
it was merely a new country, which I could assure him was a good 
and happy place, from ali I heard and knew. 

Our discussions were many and various, and I found that a 
different nationality and environment made Tapong’s remarks 
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somewhat startling. I never let him see that I was startled, how- 
ever ; for I gathered that at school he had learnt to repress and 
conceal his Eastern thoughts and intimacies from fear of the school- 
boy’s ridicule. In time, he spoke to me freely and unconcernedly, 
and his childish perplexity was often very amusing. 

“Do you like wives ?’ asked Tapong one day. 

“It depends,’ I replied thoughtfully. ‘If they are nice, like 
myself, I like them very much; but if they are like Cook, I hate 
them. How many wives have you got ?’ 

‘I think I have three waiting for me in Siam,’ said Tapong 
deliberately ; ‘ but they are not like you, and they aren’t like Cook, 
so I don’t know whether to like them or not. It is very puzzling.’ 

‘Very!’ I answered sympathetically. I should be on the safe 
side and hate them. 

‘I don’t think that is quite fair to them,’ said Tapong, wrinkling 
up his brows in deep thought. ‘I’m sure I don’t know how to 
settle it.’ 

‘I should toss up,’ I said gravely. ‘Here’s a penny!’ 

Tapong’s face cleared, and he raised himself on one feeble elbow. 

“What a good idea!’ he cried. ‘I’ve got a penny of my own 
in the corner of my handkerchief.’ 

I found the coin, and we proceeded gravely to toss. 

‘Heads you like them, tails you don’t!’ I announced. ‘ And 
the best out of three.’ 

Heads came down twice, and Tapong sank back exhausted, 
but satisfied. 

“You see, it was better to toss. I might have begun to hate 
them. You are very clever, I think,’ he went on, regarding me 
admiringly. ‘ You always know exactly what to do.’ 

I preserved a modest silence, and retired to poke the fire. 

Presently, Tapong re-commenced. 

I haven’t any children yet, you know,’ he said discontentedly ; 
‘but if any come after I’m gone, I hope you will have them here, 
sometimes, just as you had me.’ 

I sat down on the hearth-rug and exploded. 

“Come here!’ said Tapong imperatively. ‘I can’t see you, 
and I want to know why you laugh.’ 

I came to his bedside obediently. 

‘How many children am I to expect ?’ I asked. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Tapong, perplexed ; ‘as many as they like, 
I suppose. But they shall all be boys, I promise, because you 
don’t mind how many boys you have. Don’t you remember that 
you had ten the first time I came here ? ’ 
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‘I draw the line at ten,’ I remarked. ‘ After that, my beds give 
out, and I can’t afford to buy more.’ 

‘T’ll tell them that they must not have more than ten,’ said 
Tapong eagerly; and we were solemnly shaking hands over the 
bargain when the doctor interrupted us. 

‘I seem intruding on some secret,’ said the doctor from the 
doorway. 

‘Come in, please, Dr. Thorne!’ called out Tapong in his weak 
treble. ‘ We have done now, and I have ever so much to tell you, 
so please make haste and look at my tongue.’ 

He lolled it out for inspection, and then went on rapidly. 

‘She (indicating me) has been arranging about my wives.’ 

Dr. Thorne’s eyes began to twinkle, and I beat a retreat down- 
stairs. I have no doubt the conversation was highly edifying ; 
for when the doctor re-joined me in my study, his face wore a 
very broad smile, though, withal, a tender one. 

‘How is he ?’ I asked quickly. 

‘ Not any better, poor little man! He is growing daily weaker, 
and cannot last much longer. The end may come at any moment. 
There is nothing to be done, and you can only go on making it 
easy for him.’ 

The pity of it—the tragic helplessness of it all—struck me in 
full force. 

‘Oh, poor little Tapong!’ I cried. ‘Think of him dying all 
alone in a strange land, and with no one of his very own near him 
—and I can’t help him or tell him anything! I don’t seem a bit 
religious.’ 

I was talking wildly, but I had lost control of myself. 

The doctor put me in a chair, and brought me a glass 
of wine. 

‘ Be a sensible woman and drink this,’ he said very kindly. 

I drank it, and it went straight to my head—wine and emotion 
always do. 

‘You are overstrung and worn out,’ he continued gently. ‘I 
would not worry about his religious views, poor little chap! He 
has implicit confidence in you, and if you can make death seem 
just a simple natural change in life, surely that is enough.’ 

‘I am a silly woman,’ I said, rising and elaborately dusting the 
clock on the mantelpiece ; ‘also this wine is rapidly making me 
maudlin, so perhaps you will take yourself off before I disgrace 
myself.’ 

I did not venture near Tapong for a good two hours until 
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I was quite myself once more; and when I did reappear, I found 
him much discomposed at my long absence. 

“Whatever have you been doing all this time?’ he asked 
pettishly. 

‘Eating my lunch.’ 

‘You must have had a very big one,’ incredulously. 

‘Enormous!’ I replied; ‘-but I can’t remember the courses.’ 

‘I’ve been talking to the doctor about you,’ said Tapong very 
feebly. ‘I told him you would be rather dull when I am gone. 
Won’t you ?’ 

‘Very,’ I answered softly. 

“So I asked him to take care of you, and he promised.’ 

‘Did he ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Tapong; ‘ but you don’t seem very glad. It won’t 
bother him really, for he thinks you a very nice woman.’ 

‘Ah! That comes of wearing spectacles.’ 

Tapong was silent, pondering over the problem I had presented 
to him, and I watched the weird little face. What an odd pathetic 
mixture of childishness and precocity he was with his three wives, 
and his acceptance of the inevitable—that characteristic of child- 
hood so heart-rending to us who are older and less resigned! I 
drew the poor child close to me, and stroked his straight black 
hair. 

‘That is what you do to Tony when he is ill, isn’t it ? ’ he asked. 

‘Yes—just what I do to Tony.’ And Tapong looked very 
eontent. 

He shivered once or twice and seemed dropping off to sleep. 
I dared not move for fear of disturbing him; but in about half an 
hour he opened his eyes and stared at me with a strange unseeing 
look on his face—or did he see Beyond ? 

I knew what was coming, and, rolling a blanket round him, I 
carried him over to a low seat in front of the fire. He lay very 
still in my arms, his olive face faded to a dull grey, his cold little 
hand lying passive in mine. 

‘Very tight,’ he murmured. 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘just like this, and if He comes whilst you 
are asleep, I will tell Him to hold them so.’ 

‘But—I don’t—want to fall—asleep,’ said Prince Tapong, 
* before—he——’ 

But the sentence ended in a tiny sigh, for his little Highness’s 
other Friend had come already. 


F. A. §. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN WAR-TIME. 


Ir is very difficult to remember quite what a Public School was 
like before the War; I recollect vaguely the nourishing of 
@ grievance against a system which did not appear to encourage 
the love of learning for its own sake, which set a value on games 
which they did not deserve, which turned out men all cast in the 
same mould, incapable of descending into the depths or of ascending 
the heights, despisers of poetry, worshippers of a strange god called 
Convention, in whose decalogue judgment was pronounced on all 
who failed to turn up the bottom part of their trousers or fastened 
the last button of their waistcoats, or were enthusiastic about the 
things that matter, or were callous concerning the things that matter 
not ; a system which was encumbered about with so much atten- 
tion to detail and routine that no place was left for original thought 
or for that emotion which, ‘ recollected in tranquillity ’ and distilled 
into the very essence of our being, makes for an appreciation of all 
that is noble and an aversion from all that is base, sordid, and 
transient. 


‘ When I have borne in memory what has tamed 
Great nations, how ennobling thoughts depart 
When men change swords for ledgers, and desert 
The student’s bower for gold, some fears unnamed 
I had, my country—am I to be blamed ? 

Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 

Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed. 

For dearly must we prize thee ; we who find 
In thee a bulwark for the cause of men; 

And I by my affection was beguiled : 

What wonder if an Usher now and then, 
Among the many movements of his mind, 

Felt for thee as a lover or a child!’ 


I regret having to ruin Wordsworth by misquotation, but I 
cannot otherwise quite express my change of position. For five 
years, ‘ beguiled by my affection,’ in common with a horde of critics 
from the outside, I from the inside have inveighed against the 
mistaken ideals and futile results of the Public School system. 
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‘ Now, when I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Verily, in the bottom of my heart, 
Of those unfilial fears I am ashamed.’ 


That there are compensations in war for all the horror and 
blasphemous waste we know ; not least among these compensations 
is the changed outlook of the Public School. 

I can just recall that evening at the end of the summer term 
(it seems almost in another life) when we lay under the shade 
of the elms in the corner of the cricket-field, lazily following the 
last overs of the Old Boys’ match, oppressed by no cares except those 
of losing many friends, boys but a moment ago, now men. Slightly 
sentimental, as is natural at the end of a school year, we found 
ourselves living over again episodes in the earlier life of these giants 
as they strolled past, arm-in-arm; giants to-day, but new boys 
again to-morrow . . . to-morrow, the ache of parting over, away 
for Scotland, for Ben Lawers; the scent of heather is already 
assailing us when a cheer brings us back to the present ; the winning 
hit! The match is over. 

‘To-morrow’ came, but with it none of that gladness, none 
even of that sorrow, only pain. Bed, doctors, a sense of being 
swiftly carried to the nursing home, chloroform, with its sweetness 
and concomitant buzzing as of a noisy motor-bicycle, a long, black 
sleep and a quaint awakening (“My appendix, out? Good Lord! 
When ?’) followed by more sleep, deadly sickness, and weeks of 
convalescence. And in the middle of it, War. It was so hard to 
understand at first; it all seemed a part of my illness; I shall 
never be able really to dissociate them ; but the truth was brought 
home to me for the first time when the Dorset Yeomanry bivouacked 
in the field opposite my bedroom window. Followed the ever- 
recurring thought, ‘ What about next term? Will there be a next 
term?’ Apparently this question was universally asked, for 
Headmasters assured the country through The Times that we really 
should reassemble. All the officers in the 0.T.C. then endeavoured 
to get out to the Front, but the War Office, after keeping them on 
tenterhooks for weeks, told them that their duty rather lay in 
training the younger generation to become efficient. So all except 
those who were not willing to accept this as final were reluctantly 
compelled to return. Every day the London Gazette contained 
more names of masters and boys who in normal times would have 
come back. . . . Somehow the holidays passed and we were all 
again at work, but with what a difference! Instead of the few 
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whom we expected to find, the school had increased in numbers ; 
instead of the disorganised system, devoid of responsible prefects 
and good masters, we found the machine running more smoothly, 
as if some magic oil, some unseen power was at work. Where 
before there had been discord there now was peace. Instead of 
narrowing his outlook to that of the form, house, or clique to which 
he belonged, each boy now began to grasp that he formed an 
integral part of that mighty heart, that England, the very name 
of which in these days causes heads to be held more erect, and the 
blood to throb more violently in the veins. All the flimsy trappings 
which we had mistaken for the fundamental were stripped from 
life ruthlessly ; at last, by the Aristotelian agencies of terror and 
pity our emotions were purged. No more of the sentimentalist 
with his vapid, lazy longings, no more of the philanderer playing 
with life. ‘To Arms! to Arms!’ became the cry. Games subsided 
into a secondary, even tertiary, place, for our energies were all 
turned to work and to the Corps. 

Uniforms are always worn by every officer; there is scarcely 
a master not drilling, from the organist to the newly-fledged 
graduate from Magdalen in the ranks ; platoon parades have taken 
the place of detention from 12.30 to 1.15 daily. On Wednesdays 
and Fridays company and battalion parades are held throughout 
the afternoon ; boys of all ages may be seen signalling and distance- 
judging everywhere ; some even go down to the orchard to signal 
the day’s news (which the recipients probably know beforehand) 
to the wounded soldiers in the Sanatorium; range-finding and 
exercises with the compass occupy the spare time of others ; 
entrenching and bridge-building delight the hearts of the mechani- 
cally inclined, while hours are given up in school to lectures on out- 
posts, advanced-guards, and musketry. Whereas in time past 
most of us had been apt to grumble at the time spent on ceremonial 
drill, even those Houses most notorious for their anti-corps tradition 
(every Public School has one, at least, of these) ‘ grouse’ no more, 
but strive to excel so that their platoon shall cease to be a by-word. 
As we swing through the streets to the tune of ‘ Tipperary ’ on the 
fifes of the band, lips are compressed, shoulders thrown back, and 
an obvious shiver of pride seizes each man as he passes the con- 
valescent Scots Guards who come out to watch and note with 
approval the martial ardour of these youngsters. The Yeomanry, 
our local opponents, act as a stimulus to make us march better 
than they do ; every rifle is rigidly held at the angle required, every 
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little detail that can lend an added smartness to our general bearing 
is assiduously studied. Once on a route march through the dust 
and heat of a late September day, cresting a hill on the return 
journey after an arduous afternoon, we saw a hospital train speeding 
by in the valley below. As if by magic, the medley of songs, ‘ Green 
grow the Rashes, O,’ the ‘ Carmen,’ ‘John Brown’s Body,’ all of 
which are sung together as a matter of course, stopped 
instantaneously ; a tremor ran down the ranks; so it wasn’t all 
honour and glory, it wasn’t only getting hot and dusty in a peaceful 
Wessex lane; there was another side too easily forgotten. The 
sudden tense silence was a greater tribute to the wounded soldiers 
than any mighty cheer would have been. The episode was quickly 
over and soon the songs again rent the air, louder than ever, but 
the lesson had gone home ; few who saw it will ever forget their 
initiation into the hideous side of war just in the most beautiful 
time of the year, when the colours on the trees made your heart 
ache with joy, in the most beautiful, most peaceful part of the day 
when the sun was sinking and the wind had fallen. 

But we are getting more used to these things now ; by familiarity 
our senses are becoming dulled. We see wounded men daily. 
Each House visits them in batches of eight, at half-hour intervals, 
a privilege not lightly to be despised. The boy learns of the life 
and outlook of the men over whom he will soon take command, 
the soldier gets an insight into the training that goes to make his 
officer the man he loves. 

Old Boys, as soon as they are well enough, come to revisit us, 
unduly modest, hardly understanding the hero-worship accorded 
to them, boys many of them who, while they were at school, acquired 
fame neither in games nor in work, left as nonentities to return as 
gods. On Sundays you find your thoughts straying to that dim 
recess in the North Transept where there are always gathered one 
or two of these, sleek, clean, young ; and yet with it all you suddenly 
remember with horror, these men have faced death not once, nor 
twice already ;—no, not with horror, with pride, for they have faced 
it willingly and for the highest reason man can have. 

But the rhost inspiring feature of our corps-work is the field- 
day, which occurs with increasing frequence. General schemes 
and special ideas are spread broadcast the day before, so different 
from formerly, when you finished the operation, ignorant and careless 
of what it was all about. Now knots of boys gather in the cloisters 
discussing their plans or arguing inimically about the result. 
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Imagination is evoked and they play the game as if it were the 
real thing ; at any moment for so many it will become so. The 
excitement of lying in ambush for, or of outflanking, a temporary 
enemy considered inviolable is realistic enough to stir even the 
most obtuse. Umpires are not popular. Heretofore you made 
no demur at being put out of action ; you could slack for the rest 
of the day with impunity ; whereas now you hotly resent it, and 
are inclined to argue when an officious voice suddenly prevents 
your crossing a field in full view of the enemy in order to get to 
grips with them more quickly. To be told to consider yourself 
dead when you are feeling specially energetic and alive is an insult 
not easily forgiven. But even field-days do not exhaust our 
resources. Our latest craze is a succession of night operations, the 
most popular and useful of all our manceuvres. One such experi- 
ment is worth recounting in detail. Eighty of the hardiest were 
chosen; twenty under the O.C. to depart for some unknown 
destination whence they would attempt to break through a cordon 
drawn up by the remainder on an arc of four miles frontage. It 
was a bitter night in November; I was in command of the right 
centre of the defence, a dark lane opening on to the main Bristol- 
Weymouth road, a haunt of highwaymen not a hundred years 
ago. There was no moon, and it was freezing hard. Full of gaiety, 
we started down the well-lighted streets, quivering with excitement 
and anticipation. Alltoo soon we had left the comfortable, warm- 
looking houses and were on the black impenetrable downs, stumbling 
at every step. When his turn came each patrol finally fell out and 
took up his lonely watch; at length I was left with but one man 
to place at four cross-roads on the most desolate part of the heath. 
Relinquishing him, left to my own devices, I first got into contact 
with the patrols of my left flank, who were a mile out of the way. I 
then spent an hour crowded with incident in testing my own scouts 
by vainly trying to evade their vigilance ; I found them holding 
up infuriated motorists, cyclists, and wandering lovers who dared 
to penetrate the line ; like Sarah Battle, they were all for the rigour 
of the game. On the return march each boy was hilarious at the 
news that the O.C. and three out of four groups were captured, and 
absolutely convinced that the fourth did not get through his beat. 
Cold and endurance, lonely vigils and night-terrors are quickly 
becoming things of no consequence to us. Or to take the case 
when it has been our turn to elude observation ; what stories the 
next day of barbed-wire entanglements, of lying in ditches wet to 
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the skin within a foot of the patrol, of breaking of hedges, of heart- 
breaking rushes across open ground, of inadvertent cracking of 
twigs which sounded like cannon on the still night air, of the sudden 
horror and disappointment of failure after falling into the enemy’s 
snare, the snake-like crawl through woods and up the hedgerows, 
the awful moments of suspense after you have clattered across a 
hard road and are waiting to be challenged, the breathless excitement 
as you draw nearer and nearer home, dog-tired, muddy, and wet 
with sweat and rain, but as yet still at large—all this and more 
like it fans the flame of enthusiasm and incidentally is teaching us 
many things which we ought to have known before. Boys are learn- 
ing what Nature is, what darkness that can be felt means, what joy 
there is to be gained from real contact with field and wood in their 
most awe-inspiring mood ; they are gaining experience as soldiers 
and as men to whom Nature will hereafter reveal herself in all her 
beauty. 

From the foregoing descriptions you will be thinking that the 
school has been turned into a sort of training camp. We still work, 
not as of old, but infinitely more strenuously. As I said above, 
flimsy trappings lose their garish fascination; conversely, the 
excellence of genius has never been appreciated as it is at present. 
Homer and Virgil, Shakespeare and Milton, have each something 
pertinent to say about the present crisis; their appeal to all that 
is best in man is beginning to be understanded even of boys ; the 
Elizabethan zest, the patriotism of Faulconbridge, the courage of 
Hotspur, the soulful glory of Brutus, all strike a chord which finds 
an echoing response in the hearts of even the Middle School. 
Bernhardi has been read and scorned, the Oxford Pamphlets (used - 
for Précis) have opened their eyes to the state of European politics 
since 1815, the White Paper has caused even Fourth Form boys 
to realise the magnitude of the struggle, the honour of the cause. 
In Geography it seems essential to know every spot on the globe in 
order to follow the fighting; it certainly requires an adequate 
knowledge of History to account for the war, and as for the study of 
English . . . well, patriotic fervour, if nothing else, would account 
for the interest in this, but there is something else.; boys, now that 
they have discarded the cheaper sort of magazine, are discovering 
how vastly entertaining the storehouse of our national literature 
is. I have in my form a boy who has read every novel of Jane 
Austen for pleasure this term; I should never have guessed that 
it would be war which would have driven a boy to read the works 
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of that glorious woman. Even Mathematics seems to have gained 
from the reflected glory of military ardour. Map-drawing and 
Engineering have roused the dullest to some of the delights of a 
subject which hitherto they have looked on as lifeless and devoid 
of meaning. No longer has the pedagogue to resort to castigation 
or the horrible method of ‘ writing-out.’ Punishment died a natural 
death with the birth of war; which is all the more remarkable 
because the old incentive of ‘Examinations to be passed ’ is done 
away ; few boys in my form (the ‘ Matriculation ’ class) will ever, 
so far as I can judge, take ‘ Little-Go,’ or ‘Smalls’ or the other 
University entrance examinations for which they are preparing. 
I started this term with twenty boys, of whom eleven have left me 
with commissions; of the remainder I expect not one will take 
his papers ; yet all of them are working hard in order to qualify, 
an act of imagination which is little short of astounding. That is 
the Public School spirit of the Christmas Term 1914, and anything 
finer I cannot conceive. When the English schoolboy can bring 
himself to work without the stimulus of marks, the dread of punish- 
ment, or the reward of success in scholarship or other examination, 
when he begins to work simply for the sake of the work and because 
he recognises that he is thus training himself in the best way to 
become of use to his country, he is doing what he has never done 
before, and he is doing a mighty fine thing. I said a moment ago 
that punishment had died a natural death. That is not quite true. 
Some weeks ago I had to punish a boy for reading surreptitiously 
after finishing the test paper of the hour under the stipulated time. 
When he had repeated the seventy-five lines of ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
which I gave him to learn, out of idle curiosity I asked what book 
it was that he was in such a hurry to get back to. ‘ “ Infantry 
Training,” sir,’ was his reply. 

But the same spirit is just as prevalent out of school as in. He 
plays his games with all his old fervour, even though there are no 
House-matches, no School-matches, no colours to be won, no honour 
to be gained. The social life in the Houses is far more corporate 
than it used to be; Common-room, from being the meeting-place 
of antagonists, where petty but vicious quarrels darkened the life 
of so many, has become the genial club where all are friends; the 
small dissensions, the clash of temperament on temperamznt, the 
ugly chasm that threatened between junior and senior, the spiteful 
scandal and ill-advised rumour, all have been relegated to the 
limbo of deservedly-forgotten things; all are now bound in a 
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common cause ; sorrow and anxiety for those who have gone, the 
right hand of fellowship for all who stay tend to make it, perhaps 
for the first time in its history, really a Common-room, where all 
congregate, where all are welcome. The new and the young are 
not suspected of disloyalty and arrogance, the old and seasoned are 
no longer regarded as effete, stereotyped, and futile. 

Day after day boys leave us, our heart-strings wrung with pity 
at the thought of letting them go; week after week we join the 
Intercession Service that means more and more names to be added 
to the already overflowing list . . . but that is our part. We 
who are left have a duty too, in some ways not the least difficult. 
In civilian clothes it is hard not to feel ashamed when we talk with 
our neighbour; in uniform we feel that we are masquerading 
as heroes when we fall in reality very far short of the heroic. We 
who are married, not very fit physically, burdened with many 
responsibilities, penniless but young, what is our duty in this crisis ? 
Is it to carry on the education of the youth of this country, whom we 
love so much on this side idolatry, or is it to give up all and go out 
to fight ? Our elders, we feel sometimes, would have us gone ; it 
is hard to lay down a law, but there is no gainsaying the fact that we 
are extraordinarily humble in the presence of our friends, extra- 
ordinarily crest-fallen and restless when we meet old boys in khaki 
careless and free from responsibility, having chosen the better part. 
But Public Schools must have men to run them ; women, so useful 
in all other professions, could scarcely succeed here ; youth must be 
served with energy, sympathy, and patience, which can only come 
from a thorough understanding of their point of view; there may 
come a time when our way is made clear by a direct demand from 
the War Office ; in the meanwhile we can do little but obey their 
orders and ‘ carry on.’ 

It may be thought that in all this panegyric of our changed con- 
ditions I have been blind to many of the old faults which must have 
crept in, despite the cleansing properties of war. That there are 
boys who have not altered at all I know; isolated cases occur to 
me at once of younger boys and veteran ‘aliens’ to whom the 
Corps is still a ‘silly rag’; who are inattentive and inclined to 
giggle in chapel, who do no more work than the minimum required 
to escape more, who bully and cheat and lie and do worse things, 
I do not pretend that the Public Schools are perfect ; I am neither 
so blind nor so big a fool; even a war has not entirely purged 
our nature and renewed our being; what I do assert is that a 
huge upheaval in outlook and effort (effort which, alas! so often 
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fails) has already been caused ; and just as, we are told, in the 
Antarctic Expedition of Captain Scott, many books were taken 
out for their leisure hours, but only great ones, definite master- 
pieces, could be read when it came to it, owing to the fact that 
everything ephemeral ceased to satisfy when they were at the bed- 
rock of life, so now, when we as a nation are face to face with 
realities, we are not to be put off with shams and insincerities ; 
we demand great literature, great thoughts, high ideals. 

‘War does make a difference, Davy,’ to misquote once more ; 
people still do stupid, thoughtless things, but they are infinitesimal 
compared with the silly things which they did a bare six months ago. 

Boys are beginning to appreciate beauty and truth: the autumn 
tints, the moon riding across the heavens, the rain beating on the 
pane of the lighted cottage window at eventide. Nature in all 
her moods is making an appeal to which they used to be deaf 
and dumb and blind ; but now they both see and hear, and even 
sometimes write down with honesty and true feeling the effect that 
this discovery has made upon them. 

There have been times in the lives of most of us when, dispirited 
and heavy of soul, we have declaimed against the age in which we 
live. ‘Oh for a taste of the glories of Elizabeth !’ we prayed ; ‘ that 
we might be taken back, if only for a day, to the time when England 
was in the making; when the glory and freshness of the world were 
felt by every human being; when there was a tangible enemy to 
fight, a foe that kept our weapons bright and our wit untarnished. ’ 

Well—that time has come again. England is in the throes of 
another birth-pang, she is undergoing the travail essential to her 
second Renaissance, and lucky are we to live in an age on which all 
succeeding generations will look back with envy and awe, of which 
men in future times will say one to another, ‘ Oh that we had lived 
in the second decade of the twentieth century, when England 
was fighting for her life to keep herself the great nation she so 

proudly claimed to be; that we could only have borne our part 
in that desperate strife to raise her to the heights which she then 
attained !’ 

Not the least lucky amongst us are those boys who are imbibing 
their knowledge of good and evil in these stirring days, for their 
outlook will be nobler, their ideals higher, their achievements 
greater than are ours, by reason of'the Great War which so disturbed 
our balance and readjusted our point of view in this, the Christmas 
Term of 1914. 8. P. B. Mats. 
VOL. XXXVIII—NO. 223, N.S. 8 
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SOME MEN OF LETTERS. 
BY SIR HENRY LUCY. 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE—THOMAS HARDY—LUCAS MALET—-OWEN 
WISTER—MRS. CRAIGIE—CLARK RUSSELL—ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


Tue year 1895 was memorable in literary annals for a fact an 
eminent publisher mentioned to me with pardonable pride. It saw 
the signing of contracts whereby three novelists divided among them 
for as many works the sum of £27,000. These fortunate toilers in 
a field that others till with quite different results were Du Maurier, 
who received from Messrs. Harper £10,000 for ‘The Martians’; a 
gifted writer, whose name . . . (excision by Censor), sold a novel 
for a similar sum; and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, who received from 
Sir George Newnes the modest sum of £7000 for the serial rights of 
‘Rodney Stone.’ The £7000 by no means represented the full 
payment received by the author of this last novel. For the English 
book he received a payment of £4000. 

Another of Doyle’s popular novels which had a fresh lease of life 
in asixpenny edition was ‘The Hound of the Baskervilles.’ The 
animal sketched is—or was, he finished his hunt some years ago— 
a member of Doyle’s household. I saw it first at his country 
residence at Hindhead, and immediately recognised the breed from 
the portrait in the volume. It was, however, not nearly so big, and 
had nothing about it to suggest uncanniness. 

The house at Hindhead which the novelist built for himself, 
subsequently removing to Crowborough, Sussex, is not far distant 
from the long-time home of Professor Tyndall, where still remains, 
hidden amongst an aftergrowth of pines, the last of a once unsightly 
barrier of heathy stufl, enormously high, built between him and his 
neighbour's stable. Many wits have sharpened themselves on this 
‘ folly,’ as they dubbed it, but the real story is not generally known. 
Tyndall, who was the first to discover the quiet of Hindhead was 
@ martyr to insomnia. In the course of time others followed his 
example of buildinga house. A neighbour newly arrived below him 
on the hillside prepared to add a stable close to his boundary, where 
the inevitable stir and noise, however insignificant to normal nerves, 
were likely to fret his hardly attained peace. He unavailingly 
offered his neighbour £50 and a new site for the stable across the 
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road, whereupon he was reluctantly driven in self-defence to build 
the unlovely thing. 

Doyle’s country house is a veritable museum, recalling episodes 
in his wanderings on sea and land. Not the least interesting is a 
bandolier once the property of an Imperial Yeoman now sleeping 
in the South African veldt. One day Doyle, in pursuit of his kindly 
duties in charge of the surgical staff and equipment sent out to the 
war by Mr. Langman, came upon a lonely figure on the veldt. It 
was a man in khaki, apparently indulging in a game of chess. He 
lay on his face, and before him on his haversack was a small chess- 
board marked by a game commenced, but never finished. Death 
played check to the soldier, whose life and gambit came to an end 
in circumstances unparalleled in either game, war or chess. The 
yeoman’s horse had fled. Conan Doyle, mounting the body on his 
own horse, led it into camp, where it received a decent funeral. In 
the haversack was found a sum of £2 18s., eventually remitted to 
the chessman’s family. The bandolier, of no further use to anyone, 
and the chessboard, of trifling pecuniary value, are now at Crow- 
borough. 


Thomas Hardy had the income derived from one of his novels 
unexpectedly increased by unpremeditated circumstance. A whole 
chapter of ‘Tess of the D’Urbervilles’ proved too strong for the 
palate of the excellent family weekly paper which had purchased the 
serial rights of the novel. It was accordingly left out, the hiatus 
naturally mystifying the constant reader. Mr. Hardy had all the 
best of the transaction. He slightly recast the chapter so that it 
might stand by itself, and soldit at a high price to another periodical 
receiving, of course, the full price for which he had sold the serial 
rights to the proprietors of the weekly Graphic. When the novel 
was republished in book form there was an immense rush for it by 
readers of the Graphic who had got wind of the excision and were 
dying to see what it was a fatherly editor judged undesirable to find 
admission within their family circle. Thus Mr. Hardy scored again. 
He confesses that this particular class of buyers were disappointed. 

A similar experience befell him in connection with astory that 
made its first appearance in Harper’s Magazine. Announcement 
was made that it had been considerably modified in order to suit 
the purpose of serial publication, Hardy shrewdly supplemented 
this note by another stating that when published in book form the 
novel would be fully restored to its original text. 

8—2 
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‘Sir Richard Calmady,’ Lucas Malet’s powerful novel, is marked 
by a singular and sustained coincidence. The hero is born without 
legs. Nevercheless, in addition to other pursuits that need not be 
here particularised, he takes a leading part in the life of an English 
country gentleman of good birth and vast wealth. With the help 
of a cunningly-contrived saddle he rides to hounds; he attends 
quarter sessions ; he addresses public meetings ; he sails his own 
yacht, and finally he gets married. 

All this seems strange, in part impossible. But here, and not 
for the first time, truth is stranger than fiction. There was in the 
House of Commons when I first knew it an Irish member who in the 
matter of malformation beat Lucas Malet’s hero by a pair of arms. 
He had none. Nor had he legs. Like Sir Richard Calmady, his 
trunk was splendidly fashioned, a model of manly strength. His 
face was handsome. His intellectual powers were above the 
average. Like Sir Richard, he took a leading part in county affairs, 
being a magistrate for two counties and chairman of his Board of 
Guardians. The likeness is further maintained by the circumstances 
that he, too, with the help of a specially designed saddle rode to 
hounds, that he kept his yacht, that his mother was the daughter 
of a peer, and that he married. 

His seat in the House of Commons was at the corner of the third 
bench, behind that on which Disraeli, then in power, sat. By 
special permission of the Speaker his servant brought him in on his 
back, deposited him in the corner seat, awaiting his summons to 
carry him out to the bath chair that conveyed him to his carriage. 
He was permitted to vote without passing through the lobbies. He 
not infrequently spoke, his views on questions affecting Ireland, 
his sole topic, being listened to with profound interest. 

Writing to Lucas Malet, I mentioned this episode of parliamentary 
life in the seventies. She made the following interesting reply : 


*‘ BuLtincHaM Mansions, Pitt Street, 
Kensington, W., Oct. 9, 1902. 

‘Dear Sir,—Many thanks for your interesting note. I never 
met Mr. Kavanagh, but I used to hear a good deal of him in old 
days. He was a neighbour and intimate friend. of certain Irish 
connections of ours, one of whom—a very charming and witty 
woman—he, as a young man, was anxious to marry. But her 
courage was not equal to that of my dear Honoria ! 

‘As to your review, which I have just read: I always try 
to receive the strictures of my critics in what pious writers call 
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“the spirit of meekness.” Sometimes, I own, that poor spirit 
finds itself rather heavily taxed. But in the case in point “ the 
spirit of meekness ” has had an agreeably easy time of it, and cause 
for genuine pleasure and gratitude—save in one particular. Why, 
oh! why not deal with the book in relation to its inherent merits 
and demerits, instead of in relation to the sex of the writer? If 
the book is good, what does it matter whether a man or a woman 
wrote it. If it is bad, what does it matter either? I cannot see; 
nor can I consider that method of criticism quite generous or 
quite just. 

‘This is my only protest, and I think a legitimate one. Other- 
wise I thank you very heartily both for your review and for your 
kindly thought in writing to me. 

‘Faithfully yours, 
Mary Sr. Lecer Harrison, 
(Lucas Malet). 
‘To Henry W. Lucy, Esq.’ 


A similar coincidence of fact and fiction revealed itself in con- 
nection with one of Owen Wister’s most successful novels, ‘ The 
Virginian.’ Nearly forty years ago I made the acquaintance on 
an Atlantic steamer of a remarkable man. In the course of many 
conversations he told me his history. He and a companion named 
Organ, in service on a ranch in Texas, one day came to the conclusion 
that, regardless of their private interests, they were building up 
the fortunes of another. At that period their united ages did not 
exceed twenty-six. They, however, felt old enough to run away and 
start a ranch on their own account, which in the course of a few 
years became one of the wealthiest in Texas. 

On a day Organ, grown into a stalwart young man of eighteen, 
fell sick of a fever. His pal, not knowing what else to do, rigged up 
a tent, engaged a cowboy to look after the patient, and rode off to 
round up the stock. Returning after a ride that occupied four 
weeks, he found Organ convalescent, carefully tended by a young 
school-marm. Passing the tent on her daily ride to school, she 
came upon the sick man and straightway took him into tender 
charge. In swift course of time the Colonel, as he was called on 
board the steamer, came to love the girl as passionately as did 
Organ. But she was his pal’s, won before he appeared on the scene. 
So he advised their ‘ hitching up their teams,’ and loyally assisted 
at the ceremony. 


That was nearly a year earlier. He had come over to Europe on 
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business connected with the ranch, and had been overjoyed to 
receive a cable announcing that Kitty had become a mother. Swift 
on its arrival came another, terribly brief : 

‘The boy is dead. Kitty ill.’ 

His determination was taken in a moment. The business of 
stupendous financial interest on whose account he had crossed the 
Atlantic became an inconsiderable trifle. He was hurrying back 
by the quickest route, fearful lest he might never more see Kitty. 

The reader of ‘ The Virginian ’ will recognise a strong resemblance 
between these two stories, one true, the other a fiction. Reference 
to the coincidence in a notice of the book in Punch brought me the 
following letter from the author : 


‘ SaunpErstowy, R.I., Sept. 9, 1902. 


‘My pear Mr. Lucy,—Your notice of ‘The Virginian’ has 
reached me: and I want not only to tell you of the pleasure its 
cordiality gave me, but also that your actual ranchman is another 
of those coincidences not infrequent, but for ever amazing. My 
man and his sweetheart and their fortunes are all entirely imaginary. 
Once—though this is a slighter example—I made an imaginary 
Bishop of Wyoming preach in a black coat because the railway 
had sent his vestments wrong. Three or four years later I met the 
real bishop, who told me that I had described almost accurately 
a misadventure that had befallen him. He said that after reading 
the story he had always wanted to make my acquaintance and 
ask how I had heard something which had not made sufficient im- 
pression on him to become one of his anecdotes. Well—I hadn’t 
heard it. The railway had often sent my own clothes wrong, and 
that was the whole bottom of the matter. 

‘My choosing a school-marm for the heroine was merely because, 
in the days I attempt to record, school-marms were about the only 
decent spinsters who penetrated that wild country, and whom 
cowboys were likely to meet. Your quotation about Elizabeth 
Tudor gave me particular joy. 

* Yours truly, 
Owen WISTER.’ 


My wife and I saw a good deal of Mrs. Craigie during the short 
but brilliant closing season of her life. Out of a pile of letters from 
her I select the following, interesting alike from its political and 
personal references. The outburst of wrath against this country 
which rocked the United States at the beginning of the year 1896 
followed upon President Cleveland’s memorable message to Congress 
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peremptorily asserting the exclusive claims of the United States 
in dealing with questions between the smallest South American 
Republic and any European Power. For some anxious weeks war 
between the two countries seemed inevitable. It was the question 
of the boundary between British Guiana and Venezuela that 
threatened to create a casus belli. 
Mrs. Craigie wrote from Washington, January 23, 1896: 


‘You may imagine with what intense interest I have been 
watching the political situation. The feeling against England has 
been terrific: no correspondent could—with safety or discretion— 
express it. The foreign population of Irish, Jews, and Germans 
sway the country, and the native American (of the Revolution 
times) has but a small still voice in comparison. Pulitzer, how- 
ever, of the World, is a Pole, and he is all for peace. His influence 
in allaying the storm has been gigantic. The mob would listen to 
him when neither the Pope nor the President could get a hearing. 
I am thankful to say that Pulitzer was brought up as a Roman 
Catholic; he also fought in the great civil war. . . . Smalley 
has also come out very strong in the present crisis. He is the one 
Liberal on the Times staff, just as Curzon is the most Liberal of 
Conservatives. ... 

‘People are furious about Bayard’s speeches at Edinburgh and 
Boston. Some of his remarks may have been true, but it is not for 
an ambassador to point out in public the faults of his nation. It 
was an extraordinary blunder, and has heightened the frenetic 
indignation against the Anglo-maniac. They say he has ruined 
himself politically. I am sorry, because I think him a man of 
unusual ability. As for tact—he seems never to have had it. His 
non-attendance at the dinner of the American Society in London 
was an outrageous rudeness. He sent them word that “he could 
not go because he was stopping with the Duke of Leeds.” As if 
Leeds would have given up a public duty because Bayard was 
staying with him. Englishmen are most punctilious with regard 
to their political or quasi-political engagements. 

‘ This threatens to be a long letter. I must not weary you... . 
Mrs. Cleveland has been most kind to me. She is a handsome 
woman and extremely popular. She does not appear to mix in 
politics, but I fancy that her influence is considerable. . . . 

‘I have been rather annoyed by receiving press clippings from 
London to the effect that I am about to “ marry George Moore.” 
As I am a Roman Catholic and may never re-marry (during my 
husband’s lifetime), all such reports are peculiarly distressing. 
I was driven to obtain the divorce in order to get my boy, and to 
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have the right to appoint a guardian in the case of my death. As 
a Roman Catholic living in a Protestant country I had no alternative 
but the Divorce Court. But re-marriage is simply out of the 
question. Hoping to see you early in February, 
“ Believe me, ever yours, 
PeaRL Mary CRalcIg.’ 


None who loved Clark Russell, and the number included all 
admitted to the intimacy of his friendship, could regret that on a 
November day in 1911 his long struggle quietly closed in slumber. 
Amongst literary men the only parallel to his case is that of Heine, 
the concluding years of whose life found him, as he bitterly said, 
chained to a mattress. Clark Russell’s imprisonment was of longer 
duration than the poet’s. Though in frequent correspondence— 
sometimes out of exuberant friendship he wrote to me with his 
own hand—I had not seen him for ten years. At the date of my 
last visit he was imprisoned on his sofa, but was able to take the air 
in his bath-chair. Though his body was manacled by the most 
ruthless form of rheumatism, his mind was in full vigour, and he 
was still turning out successful work. 

A tragic touch about his case was that he, long familiar with the 
sea, could not exist within range of its breezes. Thus it came to 
pass that the most popular nautical novelist since Captain Marryat 
spent the last ten years of his life in a city equally remote at all its 
approaches from sound or sight of the sea. The marvel was that 
in such circumstances Clark Russell abated not one jot of his 
familiarity with ships and the sea. The pages of his novels, as they 
were turned over, not only presented vivid pictures of the sea, 
but were musical with its sound, odorous with its breath. 

Writing to me on September 21, 1892, shortly after he went to 
live in Bath, he gives a pitiful but uncomplaining account of his 
condition : 

‘T have not been able to walk for four years,’ he writes with 
his own hand, ‘ and am as helpless as a shoulder of mutton. I hold 
a pen with difficulty and write with pain. All my work is dictated. 
My malady is rheumatoid arthritis, a nerve disease—clearly 
recognised at last, though long confounded with rheumatic gout. 
I am here, not for, but in spite of the waters, but I fancy I have 
benefited generally by a change from the sea.’ 


Robert Buchanan was another man of letters whose closing 
years were burdened with grievous physical disqualifications, ending 
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in paralysis, loss of speech, and clouded mental faculties. For 
more than two years before the end came he was subject to 
pneumonia and heart disease, following on influenza. Next came 
insomnia, and, the sturdy spirit breaking down, he was plunged into 
profound fits of melancholia. Once he made miraculous recovery, 
and, with characteristic energy, resumed his work. He wrote a 
serial stery, finished a play, and was making rapid progress with his 
autobiography when the blow fell. He was talking with a friend in 
the highest spirits, discussing future plans, when without warning or 
signal of danger he was stricken down, paralysed and speechless. 
Forty years had sped since Buchanan came to London a home- 
less, friendless Scotch boy. He told in a pathetic story, welcomed 
by Thackeray in the then young CorNHILL Macazing, how he and 
his companion, having nowhere to lay their heads, passed their first 
night in the Park; how his comrade, a poet of promise, caught 
cold and died. Later, as author and dramatist, Buchanan was much 
to the fore and might have been expected to make provision for his 
old age. To some extent he did. But four years before his death, 
entering into a speculation that proved disastrous, he became 
bankrupt, the copyright of his works disappearing with his other 
assets. A small pension was granted him from the Civil List, 
barely sufficient to keep the wolf from the door. In his last 
extremity his friends and fellow-workers in literature raised a 
fund that made comfortable his remaining days. 











TWO SINNERS:? 
BY MRS. DAVID G: RITCHIE: 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Mavp found herself being led out of the room again into the bare 
chilly passage. She was dry-eyed, but shivering from head to foot. 
The nurse closed the door of the bedroom and locked it again. 
Across the tiny landing a door stood a little way open. That was 
Maud’s bedroom. The nurse took her in and helped her to take 
off her things. This was done in silence, and then they went 
downstairs to the sitting-room. ‘ You must eat some supper,’ said 
the nurse, and she looked anxiously into Maud’s face. 

There was a fire burning and a white china lamp on the table 
in the middle of the room. By the side of the fire was a stiff old- 
fashioned armchair with a high back, and close beside it against 
the wall a little narrow table covered with books. Under the 
table, on the floor, was a work-basket so familiar to Maud that it 
made her heart stand still. Was Ursula really dead? Could 
it be possible? What was ‘death’? What did it mean? On 
the other side of the fire was a long lean sofa covered with brown 
oilcloth, and on the back was a striped woollen antimacassar. 
Maud sat down on the sofa. Later she would try to think coherently, 
for there would be business to do, and the last:services for Ursula. 
She must not give way. She shaded her eyes with her hand and sat 
perfectly still. She could hear supper being laid for her and she 
listened mechanically to the storm without. All these noises 
belonged to the world in which she lived, the world of her sight 
and touch, the world which one day would—for her too—cease 
to exist. Was that true, or was there any hope of a future life 
where wrongs could be made right and the crooked paths made 
straight, hopes fulfilled, and the longings of the human heart for 
righteousness and peace be satisfied at last ? 

Suddenly she noticed that the nurse was speaking in her ear 
and urging her to try and eat some supper, using the argument 
that ‘Miss Monckton would be distressed if she knew that her 


1 Copyright, 1914, by Mrs. David G. Ritchie, in the United States of America. 
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sister was neglecting herself in her sorrow; that Miss Monckton 
was the best and kindest patient she had ever had.’ 

Maud rose at once and sat down to the table. Food was painful 
to swallow, but it had to be done and could be done. 

Later on, Maud wrote letters and telegrams that were to be 
sent off the first thing in the morning, and as she wrote, she could 
hear, half consciously only, that the wind was getting louder and 
more insistent. The long night had to be got through—somehow. 
Maud dreaded going up to her room, but that also had to be done. 
She had the shock of seeing the nurse bring into her bedroom 
garments that had belonged to the dead—a dressing-gown, night 
things and bedroom-slippers—for Maud had nothing of her own 
with her. Toilet things too were brought to her from that locked 
room, and finally, two or three books of devotion from beside that 
silent bed, and a black manuscript-book fastened by an elastic band. 
Each time the nurse came in or went out a puff of smoke was 
blown down the chimney into the room by the wind. Then the 
nurse poked the fire and heaped on more coals. 

She asked if Maud would like the lamp from the sitting-room, 
and Maud, not knowing or caring what happened, said ‘ Yes,’ and 
the lamp was brought to her and placed on the toilet table near the 
window. 

‘I forgot to tell you, Miss,’ said the nurse, as she moved to the 
door, ‘ that a message has been sent to Father Fitzherbert.’ 

Maud stared at her with widened eyes. ‘Mr. Fitzherbert 
was to come to-morrow to give poor Miss Monckton the sacrament. 
She was so much looking forward to your being with her for that. 
I sent a message to Mr. Fitzherbert that she had passed away 
unexpectedly and suddenly and not knowing his address at Brighton 
—I sent it along with a letter to Major Kames at the Princes Hotel.’ 

Here the nurse paused, but Maud said nothing. 

‘We can’t think why Major Kames never came this morning. 
Miss Monckton expected him just as she expected you, Miss. Just 
a few minutes before she died, she felt it coming—I know she did, 
I was standing by the bed doing her hair and we were talking of 
you, Miss. She called for you and for him—as if you were both 
just outside the door, and then fell back on the pillow—unconscious 
—until the end came. But he knows now that she is gone.’ 

Maud still stood by the fire stiffly and said nothing. 

‘You look so white, Miss,’ said the nurse. ‘Had I better fetch 
you a little brandy ? You see you’ve been through such a lot.’ 
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‘No!’ said Maud. ‘Thank you, I need nothing—nothing ! 
Good night.’ 

The nurse left the room closing the door behind her sharply, 
for the latches of the house were old and shaky and the wind was 
pulling at windows and doors as if to wrench them from their 
fastenings. 

When the nurse’s step had ceased to sound upon the creaking 
stairs, Maud turned round to the bed and, flinging herself down on 
her knees, gave way to a paroxysm of grief which had no relief in 
tears. Only she—she who should have done most—had neglected 
the dead—others had done their part! How long she lay moaning 
as if in-acute physical pain she did not know, but all the time the 
wind battled with the house, and, to Maud, the whole world seemed 
in conflict. There was pain in every throb of nature and every- 
where voices speaking of death. Would that death would come 
to her—of what use was her life? It was nothing but a sad 
foolish talk about futile things and would end in—silence. 

She could hear an old clock below striking with crazy but 
vibrating notes—twelve! She rose from the bed. The fire was 
getting low—she put on more coals. She took off her shoes and 
put on the black bedroom-slippers that had been Ursula’s. Then 
she slowly took off her dress and put on the dressing-gown. She 
dared not wear Ursula’s night-dress, it would be a horrible profana- 
tion. She drew a large, old, battered arm-chair to the fire and sat 
down before it shivering with the cold and listened to the storm. 

The wind had some devilish cruelty in it. After a terrific roar 
it dashed off wailing to the distant weald—out of hearing and then 
the night seemed to drop into silence—but such a silence— 
it breathed of coming danger. The wind had secretly gone back 
to the sea and had hidden itself—it was coming again from afar off. 
Maud listened for it, her head buried in her hands, waiting and 
dreading. It was coming again—yes, it was coming. Maud strung 
up her nerves to bear it when it did come. It was coming. With 
a sudden crash it came, and the very spirit of the storm hung roaring 
at the window. It strove madly to get in, raving at the keyhole, 
hooting down the chimney in a hoarse ominous voice, and then, its 
passion dying out, it fled back again to the weald, muttering and 
moaning as it fled—smothering its cries and checking its breath, 
panting and groaning into a deadly silence—till it should come 
again—from the sea. 

Maud put out her hand and grasped at the books that 
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had belonged to Ursula and that lay at the foot of the white lamp. 
She opened first one and then- the other, turning over the pages. 
She came upon a passage underlined : 


‘Incline Thine ear unto me, O Lord, for I am poor and in 
misery.’ 

Maud turned over the other leaves with a feverish care, as a 
penitent might search the pages of a long confession of his sins— 
unwilling to miss one—anxious to drink the cup of his humility 
to the dregs. 

She could find no other passage underlined. But that solitary 
one contained the cry of a life-time! Maud took the black manu- 
script-book in her hands and began to unfasten the elastic band. 
The pages were full of Ursula’s handwriting. Maud’s heart beat 
almost to suffocation! Here would be in full, written down, sentence 
by sentence, the details of Ursula’s sufferings! Had the diary 
been begun when she first felt the weakness of her illness or had she 
begun it because as the months dragged on she felt more and more 
solitary ? To read it was part of Maud’s penance. To close these 
pages would be to refuse to bear part of her punishment. 

Most of the entries merely recorded rain or sunshine, books 
begun or finished, a visit from a friend or letters received—from 
Maud. But there were some longer entries here and there, and it 
was these that Maud searched with passionate attention. 


‘ April 10.—I thought that I should not feel lonely, but I do now 
that the days have drawn out. In the winter one can draw the 
curtains and sit by the fire absorbed in books, but now in the small 
shabby room looking out on a street, with the cold grey light of a 
spring evening lengthening hour after hour, I feel lonely. I can 
hear my landlady at the street door gossiping with her husband 
and neighbours. At last the light dwindles and the lamps are lit 
in the street and I can light my gas and draw down the blinds, 
thankful that darkness has come. 

‘The few friends I have in Brighton take for granted that I 
live here because I want to be in the neighbourhood from which 
I draw little girls who come to my class on Saturday afternoons. 
They would not come to me if I lived on the Parade. They are 
not afraid to come here, they all live close by. No letter to-day 
from Maud and I had expected one.’ 


* April 28.—I ought not to be depressed, because since she left 
me I have saved out of my income nearly one hundred and fifty 
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pounds. This saving gives me something to live for while she is 
away. I have the passion of a miser in me for her sake. She 
cannot—as I can—endure sordid surroundings—that is partly 
her youth—partly her love of all that is beautiful and orderly. 
But I ask myself sometimes whether there is not some selfishness 
behind all this saving for Maud because all the time I picture her 
spending it—with me, while what she needs is a life, not with me, 
but with husband and children, a full life such as every woman 
should have. God grant it to her!’ 


“May 15.—My class of little girls on Saturday afternoon is 
growing bigger. I think I understand children. I know I can 
speak to them as I can’t to grown persons. But beyond teaching 
them how to sew and how to mend their clothes, I have done 
little. Although they are all at the Council school their ignorance 
is amazing, and they care to hear of nothing except stories of other 
children. So I have to work my instruction in in that way. We 
begin with tea, and that is a never exhausted source of pleasure 
to them. It gives an air of social dissipation to the work, 
without which, I doubt if I could induce them to leave the 
streets.’ 


‘May 21.—I am afraid that Stella and George were shocked 
at these rooms. The only comfort is that they got some good golf 
on Saturday and a long walk on Sunday in the lovely sunshine. 
Then they went back to town. After all they only had one evening 
in these cramped lodgings, all the rest of the time they were 
out of doors. George looked less tired on Sunday evening I 
thought. 

‘ That forty pounds I gave to Stella out of my savings for Maud, 
I gave grudgingly, I am afraid. I blame myself, now that it is 
too late, for having done so little to strengthen Stella’s character. 
It isso hard to struggle with a mind that naturally sees little beyond 
its immediate wants. Still that was the work that was given me 
to do and I failed ! 

‘ Did I, after all, do anything to help Maud ? I begin to believe 
that I have failed all through. Maud was so anxious to learn, and 
so lovable that I was deceived into thinking that I was doing 
my task well. 

‘I shall never forget one hot August afternoon on the east 
coast when Maud was about six years old and playing with other 
little ones. I had taken tea down to the beach, it was over and 
the other children sprang up eager to romp again. I reminded 
Maud of “ saying thanks.” Instead of being impatient with me 
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she smiled in the sweetest way and joining her hands bent over 
them for a moment with a rapt expression of grateful prayer. 
Then she sprang up and joined her companions. I could have 
caught her to my heart with admiration and joy. But so soon 
her father’s influence drove away ail that beautiful trust in a 
Divine Spirit—and I could do nothing. I have so little moral 
courage. I cannot lead—in the presence of opposition. I feel 
crushed and helpless. Sometimes I am absolutely tongue-tied, 
and cannot express the simplest ideas with any effectiveness. 
. . . [have a sort of mental stammer. In the presence of children 
I lose this. I did not suffer from it with Lionel, I felt a different 
woman. His generous sympathy, his unruffled good nature made 
me feel at ease. It seems to me now incredible that there could 
have been any time when I did not appreciate him, when I saw 
only little defects in breeding and thought he was worldly. After- 
wards, everything he did and said seemed to me to have its worth, 
as characteristic of him and of nobody else. Being a coward 
by nature, the “ protection” of his presence had in that short 
time become a necessity to me. Where is he now? He is con- 
stantly in my thoughts, but I cannot picture him anywhere. Is 
he at Orpenden ?’ 


‘June 2.—The hot weather exhausts me. I used not to feel 
heat, but I think this weakness that has been creeping over me 
lately accounts for it. 

“Yesterday I gave my little girls a treat. We drove to the 
Dyke in the morning, and spent the whole day in the open air. 
I had taken food with me—including buns and oranges. I sat 
and looked at the great weald stretching before us while the children 
played about. I think they were very happy and I ought to have 
been but for the haunting knowledge that Maud dreads coming 
back to me. She has never told me, but I know! What can I 
do? Ifonly she could have loved Lionel! Not to love him would 
be the harder task to me! The thought of Maud, and Maud 
dreading a future alone with me, made the sunny weald look full of 
trouble. I could not shake off the trouble even when we were driving 
home and I was telling the children a story to keep them quiet. 
The air was getting a little chilly when we turned into the London 
Road. As we passed the old square grey house that is said to be 
haunted, the windows were lit up by the setting sun. The children 
stared with all their might as we drove by, looking back at the 
house, glad and yet awed to think that it had an evil reputation.’ 


‘June 13.—At last I had the courage to go to a doctor. I 
wish I had gone before, but I grudged the money. It is indigestion 
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that is the matter with me. I weigh now with all my clothes on 
under eight stone. I have some sort of digestive medicine to 
take and am to go and see the doctor again in a fortnight. I 
believe that I should get well at once, if I could stay on the Downs 
for a short time, but it would mean giving up my classes and all 
the other work that I have gathered round me. A kind letter 
from Maud makes me already feel better, and I have as yet only 
taken one dose of the medicine.’ 


* June 30.—The doctor advises me to go to Down Farm for the 
summer. I long, myself, for the Downs, but to give up my class 
as well as my other duties now, when I am free to do what I like 
seems 80 selfish, because when Maud comes back we may not even 
live at Brighton. And yet Maud must be my first consideration. 
I must get well for her return. It will be so dismal for her to come 
back and find me thin and weak and useless. I shall carry out the 
doctor’s advice and I must break the news to my class on Saturday. 
I dread telling them—it seems like breaking faith with them, 
they have stuck to me so loyally—and I believe happily.’ 


‘July 25.—There could be no kinder people than these farm 
people. An old man and his wife belonging to the old yeoman 
class—some of our best English blood—their family have farmed 
here for three hundred years. They have all the fine feeling of 
gentry with the simplicity of peasants. The son is slow and 
methodical and full of humour, and the niece who waits on me is 
a good-hearted girl with a magnificent contralto voice, but alas— 
no ear! The Vicar has come to see me, a kind sensible man, and 
his wife came with him. I like her too, very fresh and unworldly— 
but I think they suffer from want of any society of their own class. 
I gathered so from her. 

‘Is it because I am idle here and have too much time to think 
of myself that I feel no better in health? The sight of food 
nauseates me ! 

‘My happiest time is in the mornings when I take my deck- 
chair outside just to the corner of the house. There I can sit on a 
dry bit of farm road close to the great wheat-field that stretches 
to the south and beyond which lies a rim of green and then the 
opal sea as far as the eye can reach. 

‘This morning I heard a slight movement near me and out 
of the short yellow forest of wheat a speckled hen stepped on to 
the grassy edge. She was surprised at finding herself so near 
me. She stood on one foot, fixing me with a hard anxious eye. 
Finding that I was not harmful she put down her foot and glanced 
at the ground. Then she began pecking here and there slowly 
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and sinuously, moving into the road, putting down her thin feet 
carefully, and looking closely at every speck on the stony, chalky 
ground. Every now and again she shot a keen glance up at me. 
I had nothing to offer her and she passed on and went towards 
the house. I saw her fly with a sudden shriek of determination 
over the low wall of the farm garden that rises abruptly uphill 
at the back of the house. If I felt better in health I should get 
so much pleasure out of the quiet movements of Nature around 
me, but as it is I am grumbling, grumbling because I have to sit 
useless, and when Maud comes back I shall go to greet her a thin, 
haggard-looking woman. One thing I have made up my mind to 
do. If Aunt Dorothy wishes to keep Maud, she shall keep her. 
It has taken me all this time to see what I ought to have seen from 
the first, that I have no right to keep Maud with me. Maud might, 
if she liked, make life cheerful at No. 2 Brown Street. As to Stella, 
I should then be able'to help her when she failed to make George’s 
income do. After all, if I had had astronger moral nature, I might 
have trained Stella into better ways. I am responsible for both 
girls. They had no other guide—and what have1 done for them ?’ 


‘ August 3.—Last night I dreamed that Maud suddenly came 
into my room and said: “ Oh, Ursula, I could not stay any longer 
away from you!” 

‘ Although I saw her, touched her, clasped her in my arms, I 
knew that “something was wrong,” and behind my joy was a 
strange and secret anguish. Was that because for so long I have 
known deep in my heart that Maud cannot be happy with me ? 
Why should she? I do not doubt that she loves me—but she 
needs husband and children—and I—to her—represent all that 
she most dreads in life—unfulfilled womanhood! The love of 
men has never come my way, this might have made me bitter and 
fanatical, but I have had to be a mother to Maud and Stella. I 
have had the cares of maternity and some of the joys, and I began 
those cares so early that I had no time to think. Now that I 
have time to think—my prime is past—and I can be content 
with little ! 

‘Poor Maud, still in the strength of her youth and beauty, she 
wants to live!’ 


Here came a blank page in the manuscript. Maud looked up 
from the book for a moment and was conscious of the storm outside. 
The body of Ursula lay in the next room peacefully, as one sleeping 
her last sleep. No roaring of the wind and no cry for forgiveness 
from human lips could reach her in that dar-off impenetrable region 
from which no traveller returns. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


‘SepTemBER 20.—The strangest thing has happened to-day. I 
forced myself to walk—thinking perhaps that I was letting my 
“will to be strong” falter. I went along the side of the rutty 


farm-path towards the cliff. I got nearly to the Newhaven Road - 


and could go no farther—it is only about two or three hundred 
yards. I could see that a passing motor had come suddenly to a 
standstill on the road, and the chauffeur and another man were 
bending over the engine. Something had gone wrong. I put 
down my camp-stool and sat with my face towards them. As 
I did so one of the men lifted his head and looked round at me. 

‘Even now it seems impossible to be true! It was Lionel 
Kames ! 

‘For a moment he did not know who I was. Was that because 
I had grown so thin? Then I saw that he recognised me, and, 
straightening himself, he stared with those large brown eyes, and a 
sudden painful contraction of his face showed me something of 
what he had suffered since we last met. 

*“ Lionel!” I called out—but I could not move. I was too 
weary. He raised his hat stiffly and I was afraid he was going 
to turn away, when his whole face changed and he came straight 
up to me. 

*“ Are you alone?” he asked. Oh, how glad I was to hear 
his voice again. 

'* Quite alone,” I said, and I suppose it was my saying “ quite ” 
that brought a strange fixed look into his eyes. He thought that 
I meant that Maud was married—or dead ! 

‘I said hastily “Maud is still abroad with Aunt Dorothy,” 
and I struggled up on my feet. The sudden shock of meeting 
him just when I was overcome by fatigue was too much for me. 
I thought the ground was moving. I touched his arm and felt 
him supporting me, encouraging me as if I was a child, in that old 
genial manner of his. 

‘By this time his chauffeur had got the engine to work— 
and Lionel called out to him to go a little way along the road and 
then come back and wait. 

‘ After he had made me rest a few minutes he took me back 
to the house. Hehasaltered. He looks older than he did eighteen 
months ago, but he looks also firmer in character, or do I think 
this because I know that it is true ? 

“I had not meant to speak about myself, but he drew every- 
thing from me—everything! In those few minutes, I emptied 
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my heart of the burden of my illness and of my loneliness. [ 
couldn’t help it, the consolation of having him again was so great. 
When I reached this door I dreaded saying good-bye—but 
he did not leave me, he came in here to this shabby little 
sitting-room. He looked at nothing, but saw everything—that 
is like him. 

‘ All this time he had never mentioned Maud’sname. I wanted 
to question him about himself, all I dared ask was whether he 
was living at Orpenden? “A man must live somewhere,” he 
replied. Then seeing that I was hurt, he told me, in a rapid mono- 
tone, as if to make what he said as impersonal as possible, that 
his head-quarters were at Orpenden, but that he had spent a year 
going about to the different centres of labour in this country to 
learn at first hand what the conditions were. I suppose I remained 
standing because I was so much surprised. “Labour,” Lionel 
interested in “ Labour ” ! 

‘“ There are two questions, Ursula,” he said, “ that do now, 
and will in the future, absorb the world—labour and religion. 
Religion I leave to you.” Here he smiled in his old way. Then 
he told me that he was standing as candidate for his own Division 
at the coming by-election. How amazing! 

‘I did not know what to say—I was so full of thankfulness 
and pride in him. I am afraid I showed my emotion, for he moved 
away with a swift turn and said—as if he was talking of some one 
else—“ An ordinary fool like myself may drift on through his 
thirties still dreaming that he is a boy—but it takes a damned 
fool to do that when he has passed forty.” 

‘How much lay behind that speech! It seemed to me 
splendid and pathetic. 

‘Then he turned round again and scolded me for not sitting 


down. He took off my hat and placed me on the sofa, telling me 


not to slide off it—it 7s very slippery. He seized that horrible 
striped wool antimacassar from the back and spread it over me, 
saying that it made a “ charming négligée.” 

‘Was I ever going to see him again? I could not ask the 
question! Why should he come and see a dull old maid ? 

*“T can see you haven’t been to confession for a long time 
and are getting slack,” he said. “I shall be obliged to come and 
see how you are behaving. No, I shan’t tell you what day—I 
shall come upon you unawares—and shall probably catch you 
bathing the farm baby and saying that you are doing it for the 
sake of exercise——” : 

‘I told him that there wasn’t a farm baby. He said he was 
glad to hear it—and then he went, saying—“ I shall come soon.” 
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‘ It is so unselfish, so forgiving of him after all that has happened. 
He looks like a worldling and to those who don’t understand him, 
perhaps he talks like one, but all the time he is full of human warmth 
and pity. And how strong he is, in spite of all that has been against 
him, in his birth and training and the habits of a luxurious life— 
to pull himself together like this! And when he spoke about 
his chances at the Election, he was so frank and modest. He said 
that the seat was a pretty safe one and that if he was elected it 
wouldn’t be any credit at all to him. I should like to hear him 
speak—he would be very straight and to the point. He would 
be very amusing too ! 

“** Soon,” he said, but ought I to let him come, will it not open 
afresh the old wounds? I thought I had the strength to do without 
human love, and now that I have seen Lionel again, I am counting 
the hours, because each one brings me nearer to that ‘soon ” !’ 


‘September 24.—The world seems different to-night. I look 
upon it with different eyes. Not that I am afraid, but that things 
have lost their old significance and for the moment all seems a 
blank. When it was moonlight, I often used to look out of my 
window at the light bare open sky stretching beyond the clifi’s 
run from which came an indistinct murmur of the sea, and I used 
to think of those words : 


*“ Hark to the tolling of bells 
And the crying of the wind, 
The old spells time out of mind.” 


These words to-night have no meaning for me. They express 
the melancholy of life—yes—and of human hope. Nothing is real 
to me now—but death ! 

‘The moment before Lionel came into the room this morning, 
when I heard his step and his voice, I felt a thrilling pleasure, but 
when he entered I knew that “something ” was going to happen, 
something that I should fear! He flung himself down by me on 
the little narrow sofa and broke the news to me, gradually—to 
help me. He told me he was going to take me a long drive—to 
London. Why to London? Then it came out. He was taking 
me to see a specialist. He had arranged it all, and the hour. I 
was amazed, confused, but I knew I had to go! I saw the necessity 
of it as soon as he put it before me. He fastened my gloves for 
me, making pretence that I was too stupid to do it myself—and 
he propped me up in the motor with cushions and made me put up 
my feet, so that I should feel fatigue as little as possible. I could 
not help thinking of that drive we had eighteen months ago—from 
Brighton to Orpenden. How different everything was now— 
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- That half-hour in the doctor’s room was like a bad dream, a 
bad dream that stiffens in some extraordinary way into solid 
reality ! 

‘Lionel led me away from that room—and in the motor he 
made me lean my head against his shoulder while he held my 
hand, whispering once or twice as to a sick child—“ Poor old girl, 
poor Ursula! Bea brave girl.” I don’t think I am afraid—only— 
I have got to say good-bye to him and to Maud. 

‘One thing I have made him promise, that he will not tell 
anybody. Maud is coming back next month, it is not necessary 
to let her know till she returns. What is the good of bringing 
her back earlier merely to watch me die ?’ 


‘ October 12.—To please me, Lionel brought me to-day Emily 
Bronté’s poem that she wrote the day before she died. She was 
conscious of God within her mind and that gave her strength beyond 
the strength of man. I have no strength like hers. I am not 
conscious of God within. I remember Father Fitzherbert saying 
that even if it could be proved that Christ was a myth, and that 
the vision of St. Paul was only the reflection of his own thought, 
it would not shake his faith in the Incarnation of God in Humanity. 
But Fitzherbert is a wonderful man. God is not merely an 
object of his faith, but an absorbing passion. Like St. John of the 
Cross, he could wander in the desert, desiring no sacraments, having 
no further need for the human instruments of Divine Grace, 
preferring to die in solitude, alone with his God. 

‘ As for me, there are moments when I seem to lose sight of God, 
and at these moments, if I did not believe that Christ had walked 
upon this earth nearly two thousand years ago, I think my heart 
would break. 

‘My moral courage has grown now that I know I shall soon 
be face to face with “ ultimate things,” and Lionel has become 
so much part of the little of life that is left to me that I ventured 
to tell him my thoughts. 

* Thinking it all over to-night I am so thankful that I told him. 
He was deeply sympathetic. He thinks now that “truth” will 
not be served by ignoring what is called the “ religious sense” 
any more than by ignoring what is called the “ artistic sense.” 
He told me of a man, high in the world of learning, who is fully 

convinced that you have only to educate people to make them 
“prefer ” an ethical lecture to a religious ceremony. ‘“‘ You may 
as well believe,” said Lionel, “that you have only to educate 
people and you will get them to ‘ prefer’ a bath to breakfast, or 
to ‘ prefer’ an ordnance map to a water-colour by Turner. Bless 
you, they want both. Why ignore the complexity of the human 
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mind or the needs of the human heart? Even if we can trace 
every instinct and every emotion in the twentieth centurv to the 
effort of some organic cell lying in a ditch to split itselt in two, 
that’s only the history of the thing. That isn’t a solution of the 
problem ‘How?’ That an organic cell should be able to split 
in two and become two cells, each as complicated as the first one, 
is what stumps me. To a plain man like myself it isn’t an answer 
to say ‘mechanism,’ because it’s more like ‘mechanie and 
mechanism all under the same hat.’ ” 

‘He spoke all this in his usual tone, but, dropping his voice, 
he added slowly and so sadly—‘‘ What I have gone through lately 
has made me less cocksure than I was—because it has taken all 
the bounce out of me, Ursula. All I am certain of now is, that I 
am an ignorant fool.” 

‘Till this moment he had never even alluded to the past. I 
knew that only some deep emotion could have made him speak 
of it. It brought us so much nearer together, that when he went 
away, I felt as if half my heart had gone with him. But I am 
happier than I have been before. I feel that our friendship is 
deeper than it was. I know. now that his thoughts will follow 
me when I pass through the Valley of the Shadow of Death. Oh, 
I wish I could do something for him, serve him in some way, before 
I die. I can’t bear to think of him going about unsatisfied. I 
know he is filling his life with work and interests, but all the time 
his heart aches.’ 


‘ October 22.—The nurse has come. Lionel was right to insist 
on it. She is a great comfort to me. I need assistance now. I 
am so much weaker. That Lionel should have taken all the trouble 
off my hands—about getting her—is so wonderfully kind—and 
just at the moment of the election when he is very busy. 

‘I can see by Maud’s letters that it is not her fault that they 
have again put off their return. Nurse thinks I ought to summon 
her back—but she does not understand. It would be sheer selfish- 
ness to do that. Maud will come soon—very soon.’ 

‘ October 24.—I am full of gratitude. Lionel has got in with 
a large majority. He found time to come down here in order to 
tell me himself. May God bless him and his future career, that is 
my prayer to-day.’ 

‘November 1.—A fear has come upon me now that I am not 
able to leave my bed, that Maud will come too late for me to be 
able to tell her all that Lionel has been to me. She ought to know. 
It might make a difference! Also if she saw him now, might it 
not open her eyes to his real value? They must meet—it is the 
cry of my heart! Her life would be safe in his hands, and surely 
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she, seeing all the depth of kindness in his heart, would learn to 
forget his faults. God knows we all have faults. I shall have 
no peace now till she comes. Yesterday I wrote to ask her what 
day she returns.’ 

‘November 11.—Lionel found out that Father Fitzherbert was 
lecturing in Brighton this week. He went to see him and brought 
him here this morning. They came into my room together. It 
seemed a strange thing seeing them together—it was like a dream. 
Then Lionel went away and left us. 

‘If I had any sad thoughts about death before they have all 
gone now. I am conscious of nothing but the strange privilege 
of existence—the mystery of our birth is as great as the mystery 
of our death—it is enough that I am part of the Whole—one of 
the many that have emerged from that One and to which I return 
with the experiences of my life within me. Loneliness seems now 
an illusion. ; 

“I find that Lionel had ordered Nurse to wire to Maud, only 
that I was to be told. I give my consent that a wire shall be 
sent to-morrow, if Maud herself does not wire that she is crossing. 
But I have a strange feeling that she will come. 

‘The wind wails a little to-night and I heard the sea-gulls 
screaming over the house at sunset.’ 

‘ November 13 (afternoon).—The wire came at midday. Maud 
is on her way. She thinks I can come up to town and stay with 
them as soon as Aunt Dorothy has rested! She will know, poor 
girl, to-morrow by the first post, that I shall never move from this 
bed again. She will come to me at once. Nurse has looked out 
the trains—she may be here by eleven. Although I know that 
I may live for many days, I feel as if the time was short. I 
think my anxiety that my two dear ones shall meet, makes me 
nervous.” 

‘November 13 (evening).—God in His goodness has spared 
me all physical pain—only weakness. I shall put down my pen 
soon and not take it up again. To-morrow she will be here and 
I shall have no need to write. I shall see her face to face and 
speak all that is in my heart.’ 

The shaking handwriting ended here, the rest of the book was 
blank. 

Maud sat with the book on her knees, again listening to the 
storm outside. It had spent the worst of its fury and now the rain 
was coming down and beating in the chimney, hissing among the 
smouldering ashes. Then she fell asleep from sheer exhaustion, in 


the grey dawn. 
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Maud’s sleep was full of the sound of wind and the sharp sting 
of the rain. She thought that she was awakened suddenly by some 
fresh, sharp, urgent call breaking in upon the noise of the elements. 
She thought that she got up from her chair, her limbs stiff and 
numbed with cold, and saw that the curtains were drawn aside and 
the window wide open. Through it she could see a great wide space 
stretching before her to the horizon, and on the horizon a crimson 
sun was rising in great flames, bathing all theearth and skies in glory. 

The strange noise came again, it was a voice full of exultation 
calling to her—and now she could hear what it said : 

‘The last day has come, arise and meet your Lord and His 
saints ! ’ 

Maud stood, stunned by the stupendous news. Then an over- 
whelming joy came over her. So the wretched problem of life 
was solved, the crooked was to be made straight and all tears were 
to be wiped away. 

The voice called again, but this time the words were indistinct 
and she saw through the window a change coming over the land- 
scape, the colour swiftly fading from the great stretch of earth and 
sky, and, with a groan, Maud turned and saw the ashes lying in the 
grate and that she was not standing, but sitting stiff and numbed, 
in the chair in which she had slept. No open window was to 
be seen, but through the faded curtains daylight was peering. 
Maud rose to her feet and pulled the curtains aside. There lay 
between her and a cold sea-line the sodden stubble and the narrow 
deeply rutted road over which she had stumbled last night. 

She felt dazed by the bitter disappointment—she was back 
again with the old problem of life unsolved and the bitter sorrow 
of night no less bitter in the grey light of a new morning. 

Some one was knocking loudly at her door. She now knew that 
some one had been knocking several times. 

She called ‘ Come in ” faintly. 

The nurse came into the room. ‘ Oh, Miss, have you been up all 
night ? ’ she asked aghast. 

“Do you want me?’ asked Maud simply. For a brief second 
she wondered—‘ Has she come to say that Ursula is alive ?’ 

No—those tidings would never come to Maud again on this 
earth. 

* Father Fitzherbert,’ said the nurse, ‘is asking to see you—he 
is downstairs in the sitting-room.’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


He was there in Ursula’s shabby little sitting-room, seated by a 
dismal newly-lighted fire. The same austere, commanding presence 
that Maud had never forgotten, and this time no phantom of 
her brain such as she conjured up in that unhappy afternoon at 
Brown Street eighteen months ago, no phantom, but Fitzherbert 
himself. 

Memory often plays us false when our sentiment has been roused 
by some brief encounter in the past, and we meet the person again 
only to find to our disappointment that the heroic stature we 
remembered has dwindled in the light of fact down to normal 
proportions. But when Fitzherbert rose and came to meet her, 
Maud experienced, not disappointment in him, but a heightened 
impression of force and personality. Did he recognise her ? 

Different as she looked now, with her hair untidy, her face 
flushed with fatigue and Ursula’s dressing-gown wrapped loosely 
around her, from the well-dressed, self-possessed young woman, 
much occupied with the failings of other people, whom he had met 
before, Maud saw that he remembered her. She saw that behind 
those grey eyes the brain was piecing together separate links in a 
chain of circumstances that he now had at his command. She 
closed the door behind her. 

‘Father Fitzherbert,’ she said, and stood where she was, 
without offering her hand. ‘I came too late!’ 

He was close to her now. 

* You came too late,’ he repeated quietly. ‘ But you must not 
let that distress you.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Maud hurriedly, for she felt a sudden faintness with 
the strain of the meeting, and she was afraid she might not have the 
strength to finish what she wanted to say. ‘It was my own fault ! 
I behaved selfishly to her, up to the very end. I have never all 
my life done anything I ought to until I was driven to doing it, and 
then it has always been too late.’ 

‘ Are you sure that this is not the self-accusation of a mind full 
of distress and a body that is exhausted ? ’ 

Maud trembled from head to foot, and she clung to the arms that 
he put out to her for her support. 

Something in the fatherhood of his grasp unloosened the pent-up 
anguish of her heart, and Maud gave way at last to bitter weeping 
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that for a few minutes left her without power to speak. How 
it came about she did not know, but when at last she was able to 
articulate she found herself at his knees, pouring out to him every- 
thing without restraint, everything that had burdened her con- 
science and destroyed her peace, everything even to the meanest 
fears of her girlhood, of her womanhood, all the stirrings of a weak 
and passionate heart for personal happiness, and the inevitable 
failure to find it. 

And he, seated on that great shabby chair where Ursula had 
watched the daylight sink into night through so many a lonely 
week, he listened with the patience of one whose daily practice 
it is to minister to the lives of others. When at last Maud drooped 
her face upon the hot hands she had clasped round his knees when 
she sank into exhausted silence, he raised her from the floor and 
made her sit in his chair. 

She lay back, watching him with heavy-eyed attention, waiting 
for his directions. He walked to the window and looked out at the 
long stretch of sodden stubble lying beyond the little gate. The 
wind still broke against the house, but its fury was over; the heavy 
sky was beginning to break up into great tattered masses ; the rain 
was no longer heavy, it was coming down fitfully, and the window- 
panes had finer drops on them. 

He walked back to the chair where she sat and stood in front 
of her, looking down at her. 

‘You have suffered yourself,’ he said, ‘and you have made 
others suffer. That is past, but let me tell you that you have more 
suffering in front of you.’ 

‘I know!’ she said. 

‘The past is past, your duty lies with the future—that is all 
that belongs to you. It is about the future that I want to speak 
to you.’ He spoke in a low voice and very calmly. 

* First of all I have to tell you what will be a shock to you, but 
what it is necessary for you to know. The man who was so dear 
to your sister is now lying only half conscious at his hotel. He 
does not know that your sister has passed away.’ 

‘He’s not dead ?’ Maud’s face became colourless. 

‘Don’t move,’ said Fitzherbert ; ‘sit still and listen. You have 
been weak in the past ; gather yourself together and be strong now 
—show yourself a woman of courage. You can and you must.’ 
She sat still and silent, watching the words as they left his lips. 
‘Yesterday,’ he went on, ‘he was thrown out of his motor 
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and got some injury to his spine. He was on his way here. The 
doctors put him under morphia during most of yesterday. I saw 
the nurses ; I went to Princes Hotel before I came here. It is 
hoped that the injuries will not permanently affect him, but he has 
to be kept absolutely quiet, not only in body but in mind. He 
was to have gone back to Orpenden last evening to speak at a 
meeting. If he recovers, it will be some days, perhaps weeks, 
before he can take up his duties to his constituency. All is being 
done that can be done for him—all that wealth can do.’ He 
emphasised the word ‘ wealth.’ 

Maud put her hands over her face. She could not bear the 
look in Fitzherbert’s eyes. She saw in them a reproach that she 
deserved. Poor Lionel, he had all that wealth can give—wealth 
cannot command love. Wealth attracts the parasites only. She 
had been a parasite! Poor Lionel! 

“I can see,’ he said, ‘that you are full of a passion of pity. 
Great heroic things in this world are often done in a passion of 
pity, but still greater deeds are done by that far rarer passion, 
the passion for justice. When it comes to the treadmill of daily 
duty, when it comes to the monotonous small warfare against 
our lower nature which makes up life, passions carry us but a 
little way—nothing lasts out the fret and wear of soul and body 
but the love of our fellow-men and the sober determination to 
subordinate self. This, mind you, is a religion for strong men. 
You just now, full of this passion of pity, are picturing your old 
lover lying on his bed as helpless as a child, and as long as he is 
dangerously ill you will forget to criticise him or blame him for the 
lack of spirituality, which lack you acknowledge that you share. 
But when he is well again—supposing that he recovers—how will 
you feel then ? I seem to speak harshly, but I am merely speaking 
what you in your heart know to be true.’ 

Yes, he was not speaking more harshly than she deserved. 

‘You mean that I mustn’t even ask him for his forgiveness %” 
she said. 

‘Yes, I mean that. Are you willing to rake up his emotions 
merely in order to get the sensation of being forgiven? You 
can’t want that—you can’t want that now. That is not justice 
to him.’ 

Maud dropped her eyes. 

‘ And I mustn’t even thank him for all he has done for Ursula ?” 
she said. 
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‘It is not necessary,’ said Fitzherbert. 4 

‘You think he won’t care,’ she demanded, gazing up at her 
confessor again with her reddened eyes full of anxiety. 

‘I think he will care,’ he replied. ‘I think that any interview 
under any pretext will do him harm. He is accustoming himself 
to life without you, and is behaving like a strong, sensible man; 
do you propose to disturb him ? 

“He will never know how grateful I am, and how I honour him 
for his goodness to Ursula ?’ 

‘No,’ said Fitzherbert. ‘He won’t know, but does that 
matter? He brightened the last days of your sister’s life; he 
knows that she was grateful.’ 

Maud found her way blocked. She had cut herself off from 
Lionel’s life, and now she was forbidden to return even as a humble 
friend. 

“He will think that I don’t appreciate all that he did for 
Ursula,’ she said miserably. ‘He will think I am even meaner 
than I am.’ 

“If you follow the conventions of social life,’ he said, ‘ you will 
get Lady Dorothy to write to him in her own name, yours and your 
sister Mrs. Broughton’s, thanking him for all that he has done. 
He will know that you are all grateful—that’s as it should be.’ 

Maud’s eyes fell again. He was protecting Lionel. He was 
standing guard over him, he was carefully closing every door of 
access to him. He was right. A man like Fitzherbert, who is 
living in the lives of others, is likely to be right. 

‘You have an opportunity now,’ said Fitzherbert, ‘ of showing 
that you are going to act unselfishly. The truth is that Major 
Kames lies between life and death. If he dies, you will have the 
profound consolation of knowing that you, at the last, considered 
him instead of considering yourself.’ 

Maud’s lips assented. Her thoughts flew to the Princes Hotel. 
Was he really dying ? 

* Then you will go back,’ said Fitzherbert, ‘to Lady Dorothy as 
soon as you have done all that can be done to reverence the body of 
her who was to youasasecond mother. You will go back and under- 

' take your new duties cheerfully, and not waste your time or wear 
out your brain with profitless regrets. To do that would be not 
retrieving the past but repeating it. Do you understand ?’ 

He moved away from her and walked again to the window. 
“Miss Monckton, I must be going; the rain has stopped. I can 
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walk to Rottingdean and catch the motor bus. I have time to 
catch the one that starts at half-past nine.’ 

Maud had been following him with her eyes. She had been so 
wholly absorbed in her own troubles that she had not noticed 
till now that the skirt of his cassock below the knee was damp; 
she also noticed that there was a leathern case lying on the table. 
He had come so early this morning in order to give her the sacra- 
ment if she wished it—and then he had found that she was not 
prepared to receive it, perhaps did not care to receive it, and now 
he was preparing to go away—just as he was—fasting. Maud 
started up from her chair, full of remorse. 

‘You can’t go fasting and with your cassock not yet dry. Oh, 
Father Fitzherbert, I have been neglecting you. You mustn’t 
go till you have had breakfast.’ 

‘ My cassock is scarcely wet at all,’ he said; ‘I made my cabman 
drive me over the stubble almost to the gate.’ But she would not 
listen. 

‘It is wet,’ said Maud, ‘ and the kindest thing you can do is to 
stay and let me give you breakfast. You must eat somewhere—it 
will not delay you—it shall be here in a few minutes.’ 

Maud’s tone of submission had changed into one of command; 
the signs of physical fatigue in her face and in her movements 
vanishcd. He was no longer her confessor, he was simply a helpless 
man who needed looking after. Before he could take it from her, 
she caught up the poker and stirred the fire. It had burnt up now 
and it burst into a blaze, roaring up the chimney. It was surprising 
how soon he collapsed into obedience. She made him sit in the 
large chair and gave it a push towards the fire as if he had been a 
child sitting in it, only that, weighted with his six feet of solid struc- 
ture it would not move. To please her, he jerked the chair forward 
and put his feet upon the fender. Then she bade him remain 
where he was till she returned, and she went out of the room, closing 
the door behind her with the manner of one who wishes to shut 
some unreliable person safely within. She crossed the little oil- 
clothed passage and pushed open a door. It led into the farm 
parlour. She found there the farmer’s wife and her niece, and she 
begged them to get breakfast immediately. But they were already 
preparing it, and became full of sympathetic haste at the sight of 
her. 

‘ We didn’t know, miss, quite when you would want it,’ and the 
old woman hurried into the kitchen. 
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Maud went back to the hall and climbed that frail, creaking 
staircase with its shaky rail. She had to pass Ursula’s door. That 
door stood out of the wall, slight and shabby, and yet cruelly con- 
spicuous and significant. Maud passed it heavily and turned into 
her own room. She bathed her eyes and made a hasty toilet. 
She dressed rapidly, conscious all the time she did so that it had 
been Ursula who had taught her how to be rapid and methodical 
in dressing as in everything else of a practical nature. Whatever 
there was in her that was good—so Maud said to herself—had been 
created by Ursula; whatever there was of bad belonged to her own 
nature. And now Ursula was gone, and the one other being in the 
world who really cared for her and whom Ursula had loved was 
possibly at this moment slipping out of life. For all that she knew 
she might be absolutely alone—except for Aunt Dorothy. But 
Maud dared herself to cry again. Ah, she must not. She ought 
not to have cried so much with Fitzherbert; it must have been 
very trying forhim. She must go down quietly and give him break- 
fast, and speak and act calmly, so that he could eat in peace. 

In less than a quarter of an hour from the time she had left it, 
Maud entered the sitting-room, still red-eyed and weary-looking, but 
quiet and self-possessed and alert. 

Breakfast was already laid, and while the coffee and dishes 
were being fetched Maud went round to the fire. ‘ Don’t get up,’ 
she said almost imperiously to Fitzherbert. ‘Is your cassock 
dry? That is all I want to know.’ 

Yes, it was dry, he said. 

Maud bent down and felt it with her hand. 

‘You don’t take my word for it ?’ questioned Fitzherbert, 
submitting to having his cassock handled by her. 

‘It isn’t quite dry,’ she said. ‘ Why did you say it was dry ?” 

‘It seems dry,’ he said. ‘ Besides, the matter is a trifling one.’ 

‘Things don’t seem dry if they are damp,’ said Maud rather 
faintly. She was standing up now, and she looked down at his 
face reproachfully. She was vexed to think that all this splendid 
manly moral strength and helpfulness, all this keen intelligence was 
lodged in a body that was so unprotected and so uncared for. Why, 
- jf he went on like this, he might be taken ill and die any day. 

He smiled. That smile made it worse. It showed that he 
was hopeless. She did not return the smile. She shook her head. 
Unfortunately she could not do with him as she liked, there were 
conventions in the way, but she meant to do as much as she dared. 
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So, after seeing him seated at the table, she took the large striped 
woollen antimacassar that had been used for Ursula and laid it 
over his knees, saying : 

‘Even if you are angry, please let me have my way—I am 
hostess.’ 

This time he laughed and allowed the barbaric covering to 
remain where she placed it, and she, rejoicing that he was sub- 
missive, smiled for the first time and sat down opposite to him. 
They took their breakfast at first in silence, but afterwards he 
talked about Ursula, telling Maud that she had spoken about 
being buried in the little church down in the hollow behind the 
farm. Maud had already gathered this from the nurse, and last 
night she had written to the Vicar. Fitzherbert asked if there was 
anything he could do for her in Brighton, but there was nothing ; 
Maud had either made the arrangement or was going to do so that 
morning—by the evening she expected her Aunt Dorothy and 
Stella. There would be no room for them in the farm, but they 
would put up at Rottingdean. 

Maud went out with him into the little hall to see him put on 
his cloak. She helped him on with it in silence. A large shabby 
umbrella stood near the door with a hat balanced on it. It was 
his umbrella and his hat. He had put his leathern case under his 
arm, and now good-bye must be said. He held out his hand to 
Maud. 

Were they never to meet again? Was he to go away knowing 
what no one else knew of her intimate thoughts and never speak 
with her again, never trace any further the history of her life ? 

What his life was, what his thoughts were, was as far from her 
knowledge now as they had been when she first saw him standing 
in the vestry of that church in London. 

‘ You will probably see it in the papers,’ he said, ‘ but if you 
like I will let you know how Major Kames goes on. Would you 
like me to do that ?’ 

This man standing guard over Lionel, and forbidding her to 
see him or communicate with him, at least did not want her to 
suffer more than was necessary. He was her friend as well as 
Lionel’s. 

She looked up at him and spoke impulsively. ‘I want to 
know more than anything else in the world !’ 

She felt a sort of dull amazement at her own emotion, and stood 
confused and silent while he gazed intently down at her. 
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‘I will write to you then,’ he said, ‘I shall be in Brighton till 
Monday, as I am preaching on Sunday. So, Miss Monckton, you 
leave everything absolutely in my hands ? 

‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘if you will not forsake me altogether because 
you despise me.’ 

“I don’t despise you,’ he said, ‘ but I want you to tread the 
narrow path. I want you to do your duty—you know as well 
as I that outside the path of duty there is no peace for a man’s 
soul.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ said Maud, ‘and no peace inside—alas !’ 

‘There is—and you will find it,’ said Fitzherbert. ‘But it 
doesn’t come all at once.’ 

‘You know,’ said Maud a little tearfully. 

“I do know,’ he said. ‘ Trust me, and good-bye; God be with 


you.’ 
He squeezed her hand very tightly, and then he put on his hat, 
seized his umbrella and pulled the door open. He raised his hat 


and went out, shutting the door heavily behind him. 


(To be continued.) 











